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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE NAVY REGISTER.* 


“ Alexander Borgia said of the expedition of the French into Italy, that they came 
with chalk in their hands to mark up their lodgings, and not with weapons to force their 
passage. Even so do we wish our philosophy to make its way quietly into those minds 
that are fit for it, and of good capacity; for we have no need of contention where we 


differ in first principles, and in our very notions, and even in our forms of demonstra- 


tion.’’—Bacon. 


Skill in every vocation is a blossom of 
knowledge, acquired from the lessons of 
the experienced, and from judicious train- 
ing. It may be asserted, as a general 
rule, that men are expert in the perform- 
ance of any act, in proportion to the 
frequency of its repetition by them. A 
systematic arrangement of facts, a rational 
classification of them, so that their re- 
lations may be readily perceived, facili- 
tates the labours of those who seek to be- 
come informed in any department of 
learning. The correctness of these pro- 
positions will be evident to him who will 
compare the elementary books of science 
of the present day with those in use fifty 
years ago. But in spite of all the im- 
provements made in the methods of im- 
parting knowledge, no one man of aver- 
age intellect can become skilled in every 
branch of human learning, or in the exer- 
cise of more than one art or profession. 
Some intellects of extraordinary capacity, 
which are in a degree exceptions to the 
rule, dazzle us by the vast extent and 
variety of their learning; yet, even among 





these no one is universally informed. 
The power of the human mind is limited 
to a comparatively narrow sphere of 
action. But human vanity and self-satis- 
faction too frequently lead men to fancy 
themselves competent to engage success- 
fully in a variety of pursuits, which com- 
monly terminate in mortifying failures, 
almost always ascribed to bad luck, to 
the faults or malicious mistakes of others, 
and but rarely to the true cause, which, 
nine times in ten, is to be discovered in 
ignorance or heedlessness, or in both. 
Those men who have possessed know- 
ledge and perceptions in a far greater de- 
gree than their cotemporaries, such for 
example as Lord Bacon, Galileo and 
others, were enabled to teach and show 
the advantages of dividing labours among 
men for the advancement of learning and 
of the arts, which tend towards perfect- 
ing the common condition of man upon 
the earth. Atone period in the world’s 
history, priests were the depositories of 
all learning. Theology, State or King- 
craft, medicine, law, philosophy, and even 
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the military art, were embraced in one 
human brain, sheltered under a cowl, 
which almost all men respected. In the 
course of time, this arrogance of all 
learning was ascertained to be without 
solid foundation ; and at the present time, 
in our country at least, any priest or 
practical theologist who should assume 
also the functions of statesman, physician 
and merchant, would be suspected of 
lunacy. Yet in some departments we 
still find, under particular or peculiar 
circumstances, men exercising two or 
more kindred pursuits; but no instance 
now occurs to the writer in which a man 
attained excellence in both; he who makes 
jack-boots is rarely skilful or famous in 
the manufacture of ladies’ dress-shoes, 

It is either the good or bad fortune of 
Americans to believe, that one man may 
be skilful in a variety of avocations at the 
same time; and it is truly surprising to 
witness the versatility of genius which is 
manifested by certain men in the United 
States. A man may be a boot-maker of 
moderate skill during a year or two after 
adult age; but if we follow him through 
the next ten years of his life, we shall 
probably find that he forsook boot-mak- 
ing to become a saddle and harness 
maker; that as this “did not pay,” he 
wrought as pressman or compositor in a 
printing office; then, as manufacturer of 
printer’s ink; became a contributor to 
the daily press; invented a pill of tran- 
scendant virtues; traded in horses “ out 
West,” and that he has now a cabinet 
ware-room, and expects to be rewarded 
for his services in the late election by the 
office of postmaster. He has also been 
successful in his military studies, and ad- 
vanced from the place of a respectable 
private to be a Major among the citizen 
soldiers, or militia uf the country. 

It may be averred, though not entirely 
without fear of contradiction, that every 
native male American, of the age of 
twenty-one years, believes himself to be 
more or less a soldier, and to possess suf- 
ficient knowledge of the military art to 
serve his country as a Captain, or Lieu- 
tenant at least, though ready to serve in 
the ranks, should he fail to be selected or 
elected to office. Indeed, military pur- 
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suits, with a large number of our citizens, 
are paramount to the civil vocations 
through which livelihoods are obtained : 
military spirit finds a place in the bosom 
of every American, and gives to every 
American an hereditary right to discuss 
military topics. 

In the preceeding remarks the writer 
expects every reader will find an apology 
for him in venturing to express crude 
notions about the Navy, gathered from 
various sources, and some little personal 
observation. The writer thinks the Navy 
is merely the aquatic department of our 
military system, differing in some of its 
details from that of the terrestrial or land 
forces. On land the privates are drawn 
from all walks of life; they are men who 
have laid down their vocations to take up 
arms; but in the Army afloat (or Navy) 
all the privates are seamen of more or 
less skill, or should be. And the officers, 
too, must be seamen, because they are 
required to navigate and manage the ship 
as well as to direct the military exercises 
and operations on board of her. Every 
man in the Navy combines in himself 
the vocation of sailor with that of soldier. 
It follows from these premises that, from 
the prevalence of military knowledge and 
spirit among us, the officers and seamen 
of our merchant marine would soon be 
converted into very stout men-of-wars’-men 
in time of need, either in public or private 
armed ships. Our past history records 
that American privateers exhibited, on 
very many occasions, military knowledge 
in a very respectable degree. 

But this fact does not in any degree 
lessen the propriety of maintaining a 
fountain of military knowledge for the 
Navy, analogous to that for the Army. 
The Academy at West Point is a source 
of pure military science for the entire 
republic, to which we may safely look 
for what is correct in the principles of 
organization and management of military 
forces. The benefits derived from that 
institution were manifest during the war 
with Mexico, and were very generally 
recognized and acknowledged by some 
who had been previously its opponents. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
influence of the instructions imparted to 
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the Naval Cadets, at the Academy at An- 
napolis, will not be equally apparent 
hereafter in our naval operations. 

The debates and enactments during the 
two last sessions of the last Congress in- 
dicate that the condition of the Navy— 
at least that department of it which is 
composed of its officers—is unsatisfactory, 
and needs amendment, in order to in- 
crease its value to the nation. Upon this 
point there are various and conflicting 
notions, though it seems to be very gene- 
rally agreed, there is some part of the 
system wrong. The debates show that 
very few members of Congress, including 
those who serve in the naval committees, 
are accurately informed in detail on the 
present organization of the naval service. 
The Chairman of the Naval Committee 
of the Senate, who is regarded as au- 
thority on details, asserted more than 
once in debate (July 10, 1856,) on a bill 
to amend the “ Act to promote the effici- 
ency of the Navy,” what was and is er- 
roneous. He stated that a Captain had 
authority at any time to supply any de- 
ficiency of Midshipmen which might 
exist on board of his ship by appointing 
Masters’ Mates, selecting them from 
among the crew. ‘‘ The Daily Globe” of 
Washington, for July 11, 1856, contains 
a report of the debate referred to. Mr. 
Mallory said :— 


“JT will answer my friend on the spot if 
he desires it. If he had looked deeper into 
the subject, he would have seen the errors 
into which—I say it with due respect to 
him—he has fallen. It has long been the 
practice in the Navy to appoint Masters’ 
Mates. They are men grown; they are 
seamen; they are rated one grade above ordi 
nary seamen, and get low pay.* These men 
do the duty of Midshipmen. Midshipmen 
are useless. They have been felt to be so ever 
since the last war. The number is decreas- 
ing rapidly. Even the Midshipmen in the 
Naval Academy, until they graduate, see 
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four months’ sea service in a year, but they 
go in a practice ship, not in a man-of-war, 
as officers, to do the duties which Midship- 
men did under Nelson, when a Midship- 
man was twenty-five or twenty-seven years 
old. The ship-master, by the authority of 
every Commander of every ship in every 
port of the United States, employs a Mas- 
ter’s Mate to do the duties which Midship- 
men did formerly, and they are necessarily 
much better done. We do not want these 
young men of whom the honourable Sena- 
tor speaks, and the appointments of the 
Naval Academy are regulated accordingly.” 


“Mr. Toomss. That is entirely delusive. 
The gentleman is informing me on a sub- 
ject that was not up. He need not suppose 
that, by the Senate constituting him the 
head of the Naval Committee, he is ex- 
clusively informed on all the details of 
seamanship, and that I know nothing about 
them except what I get from him.” * * * 

“Mr. Mattory. * * * * IT thought 
I had explained them. I will do soagain; 
first, on the point of Master’s Mates and 
Midshipmen: He does not appreciate the 
fact which I asserted, that the appointment 
of a Master’s Mate, to do the duty of 
Midshipman, depends on the Master of 
the ship; and he may change them and 
alter them at pleasure, and they are among 
the seventy-five hundred seamen allowed to 
the Navy. The honourable Senator from 
Georgia seems to regard them as a grade of 
commissioned officers, who have to be ap- 
pointed perhaps by the President, by and 
with the advice and counsel of the Senate, 
and who are in the line of commission.” 

“Mr. Toomrs. I said no such thing.” 

“Mr. Mattory. I did not say the Senator 
said so; but I thought he was under the 
impression, because he called them officers; 
I say they are seamen; and of the 
seventy-five hundred allowed for service, 
the Captain takes one of these men and 
makes him a Master's Mate.” Again: “I 
have corrected the honourable Senator 
from Georgia’s statement about the Mas- 
ter’s Mates, and I hope he understands me 





*The pay of Masters’ Mates on “leave of absence,” or “waiting orders,” is $300 a 


year, and employed on sea or on shore, $450. 


The pay of seamen is $216; of ordinary seamen $168, and of landsmen $144 a year. 
Masters’ Mates are named after Midshipmen and before Boatswains in the pay table, 


contained in the Navy Register for 1856. 
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thoroughly. They are not officers; they 
are appointed by the Captain of the ship, 
and come out of the seven thousand five 
hundred seamen.” 


“Mr. Toomss. I know about that!” 


IIad it occurred either to the Senator 
who asked information on this point, or 
to him who so confidently assumed to im- 
part it, to have consulted the Navy 
Register of that date, it would have been 
discovered that Masters’ Mates constitu- 
ted a grade of ‘“ warrant officers,” and 
that their names were recorded as a per- 
manent part of the Navy, and as “ war- 
rants” are signed by the President of the 
United States, a Captain in the Navy 
could not have power to appoint them. 
That errors of the kind should occur is 
not a wonder ; but it is a little surprising 
to obscure and humble people, such as 
the writer, that an experienced Senator 
should state as fact anything which can 
be controverted, because we suppose that 
legislators are so habitually accurate that 
it is almost impossible for them to mis- 
take, or full into inadvertence. Yet, they 
are liable to be deceived whenever they 
confide in mere verbal statements of tech- 
nical points by interested sophomores 
who, from lack of knowledge themselves, 
or from a hope to secure a legislation to 
suit their views, misinstruct their listeners. 

The reader may not know that in the 
organization of the British Navy, from 
which ours is copied with slight modi- 
fication, the Sailing- Master, or Master, is 
not in the line of promotion. He has 
especial charge of the sails and rigging, 
anchors and cables, and the stowage of 
the hold and spirit-room; and he keeps 
the ship’s reckoning, or in other words, 
navigates the ship, and during battle 
manceuvres the sails under the direction 
of the Captain. The assistants of officers, 
in nautical language, were termed mates. 
The assistants of the Master are called 
Masters’ mates, and their number varied 
according to the size of the ship. We 
had a Master’s mate of the hold and 
spirit-room, of the berth-deck; of the 
gun-deck; of the orlop-deck, &c., &e. 
Thirty years ago, in our Navy, the elder 
Midshipmen were assigned the duties of 
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Master’s mates, and received the pay 
which was greater than that of Midship- 
men, because the responsibility and 
labour were greater. Gradually the num- 
ber in the grade of Masters’ mate de- 
creased, and now the grade itself may be 
said to. have become extinct, as well as 
that of Master, for this grade has been 
brought into the line, although the duties 
properly pertaining to it are in military 
classification, staff duties. 

The affections of the heart obscure 
from us defects in friends, which in 
strangers would appear salient. We re- 
ceive, without examination, statements 
from a mere dinner acquaintance, which 
we would scrutinize when offered by an 
unknown man, especially if they touch 
our interests. 

Legislators are men, and it is supposa- 
ble that'men who possess power to grant 
favours are liable to be approached by 
those who seek to induce them to exercise 
such power unfairly, as well as by those 
knowing fops who think themselves adroit 
teachers of sage statesmen. It may hap- 
pen—such an event is quite within the 
range of possibility, and therefore the 
suggestion is pertinent to our purpose:— 
It may happen that some of those vagrant 
sophomores or prattling literary dandies 
who sometimes, to sustain their asser- 
tions, venture to stake money, may form 
either dining-room, ballroom, or card- 
room friendships with men of Congress 
during the sojourn in Washington, and 
thus, for reasons just hinted at, acquire a 
claim to be respected in some degree by 
their legislative friends, as reservoirs of 
information very useful in making laws. 
It may sometimes happen—the writer 
cannot assert that it has happened—that 
men of heedless habits may assist their 
law-making friends in the preparation of 
reports and speeches, by hunting up au- 
thorities in the Library, and copying sta- 
tistics and doing other services of a char- 
acter analogous to those of the profes- 
sional “ crammer” who, it is said, whether 
truly or not the writer cannot affirm, finds 
profitable employment in the vicinity of 
certain British Colleges and Universities. 
Mingling with this class of ready assis- 
tants to Congress may be found here and 
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there a Navy officer, connected with the 
office of the Coast Survey or other occu- 
pation not strictly Naval in character, 
who, prone to believe themselves adepts 
both in the theory and practice of naval 
affairs are ever ready to instruct the naval 
committees in all that they may need to 
know about the Navy. In the unwritten 
history of the capitol it is said, that wives 
of members have been indebted for sub- 
stantial marks of respect to the disinter- 
ested efforts of naval men, sojourning in 
Washington, to secure certain reforms in 
the Navy through legislative action; and 
that committee men themselves might 
trace to the same source, acquaintance 
with choice wines considerately offered to 
their attention while acquiring informa- 
tion on the naval questions before the 
two Houses of Congress. It has been re- 
marked that had naval officers been of 
accord in their opinions and statements, 
the Navy would at this time have had 
nothing to ask from Congress; but un- 
fortunately the “‘ crammers” had different 
views, which circumstance was generally 
discovered when the “crammed” de- 
livered their speeches, much to the em- 
barrassment of those who were ready to 
vote. 

Extending the notion uttered by some 
flippant writer that poetry is only beef- 
steaks and porter in another form, the 
80 called “‘lobby members” of the national 
legislature have succeeded in filling the 
minds of legislators with their own pro- 
found views, through the medium of 
gastronomic appliances. Nay, so suc- 
cessful has this mode of elaborating con- 
genial ideas in others been found, that 
certain “lobby members” are said to 
maintain permanent establishments in 
Washington, at no small cost, to which 
dull members are allured by free viands 
and wines, of a quality suitable to be con- 
verted, under the operation of their 
organisms, into thoughts and conclusions, 
best adapted to an approaching vote, the 
result of which is always interesting to 
the lobbyites. Some of those who have 
claims pending before Congress have been 
compelled to visit the capital during 
several successive winters, in consequence 
of postponements resulting from pressure 
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of business. They assert that it is next 
to impossible to secure attention to any 
private claim unless some of the legisla- 
tive gentlemen can be induced to perceive 
they have a personal interest in it, directly 
or indirectly. The lobbies and halls of 
the capitol are crowded with men who 
are impatient for the dispatch of the af- 
fairs which brought them from their 
homes. They are not willing to wait a 
systematic succession—the miller’s turn— 
because the lapse of time is to them loss 
of money. Is it surprising, then, that 
human frailty suggests attempts to secure 
the influential action of members, but in 
a manner so delicate and gentle that the 
recipient of flattering attention is scarcely 
aware, how or when he was so lucky as 
to become interested? How men are fed 
gratuitously to secure their “ good will,” 
merely to obtain a vote in Congress upon 
some small matter, such as a pension of 
five dollars a month for a soldier’s widow, 
is described in gossipping recitals of 
claimants’ experiences in Washington 
during the winter season. 

Officers of the Navy are not more cen- 
surable than other members of the human 
family for resorting to such appliances as 
have proved uusuccessful in hastening 
congressional action. It is not to be 
wondered at if some of them have learned 
lessons from common lobbyites and 
practised them with satisfactory results. 
These remarks on the practices of lobby 
members are based upon common rumor 
of several years continuance and not on 
any personal knowledge of the writer, 
but he believes the rumor is founded in 
truth. . 

To legislate wisely for the Navy, it 
seems desirable that members of the 
naval committees should not accept with- 
out scrutiny the mere colloquial state- 
ments and opinions of naval officers, 
however respectable they may be. It is 
conjectured that many a vote was pro- 
cured in favour of the act “to promote 
the efficiency of the Navy” through the 
verbal statements of officers who have 
suffered severely under the law, and who 
therefore became clamourous for its re- 
peal or amendment. It may be asserted 
in a general way, that officers do not look 
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to the common effect of any proposed 
act of legislation, but limit themselves to 
considering how they themselves will be 
individually affected by it. All those 
who fancied that their own promotion 
would flow from the act ‘‘ to promote the 
efficiency of the Navy,’’ warmly advo- 
cated the creation of a “reserved list,’ 
never dreaming in any instance that they 
themselves might be “reserved,” ‘‘fur- 
loughed,” or “ dropped,” by the action of 
a secret, recordless, oathless and irre- 
sponsible board, The effect of the law 
has been to divide the line of the Navy 
into two classes, the active and reserved. 
But the effect does not cease in this 
division, for it has created and possibly 
perpetuated an antagonism of a bitter 
character between the two classes, and 
there is discord and suspicion and con- 
flicting interests where previously a com- 
mon interest and harmony prevailed. 
The law to amend the “ Act to promote 
the efficiency of the Navy” cannot efface 
this unhappy condition of feeling. It is 
the interest of those on the active list to 
oppose the restoration of any from the 
reserved list to their former positions, be- 
cause every restoration must retard the 
promotion of some at present on the 
active list. Nor is it to be supposed that 
the officers restored can ever hereafter 
cordially céoperate with those who were 
not reserved, for the reason that they 
must always feel themselves to be labour- 
ing under a stigma, and that they are 
ever exposed to have it cast in their teeth, 
either flatly or by inuendo. Thus a con- 
straint is fastened upon all those officers 
wh® are of a sensitive nature, which will 
surely not favour their exertions to acquit 
themselves well. 

A vague notion that in the course of a 
few years another board may be assem- 
bled to retire officers, will probably found 
a system in the Navy of mutual obser- 
vance and suspicion, and even of “ note- 
taking,” which must destroy that confi- 
dence which men embarked in the same 
profession should be willing to repose in 
each other. Under such a system, co-op- 
eration for the common glory of the Navy 
and of the Country, or reliable friend- 
ships, are not to be looked for in the ser- 
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vice. Legislation has extinguished the 
soul of the Navy, and left it a mere au- 
tomaton, embarrassed in its motives by 
conflicting interests and individual self- 
ishness. 


It may be pertinently asked, has the 
Navy acquired increased efficiency as a 
direct consequence of the creation of the 
reserved list? It is asserted in reply, 
there is less experience and less profes. 
sional skill on the quarter deck and in 
the cabin now than prior to the passage 
of the law; and the habits of the newly 
promoted, generally speaking, are no bet- 
ter, and their courage is no greater than 
were those of officers of the period when 
general promotion was proclaimed to be 
the remedy for the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the service. In corroboration of 
this assertion it is sufficient to allude to 
the Courts-martial trials which followed 
the return of the U. S. brig, Bainbridge, 
from the coast of Brazil. Analogous 
support may probably be found in reports 
and records of trials filed in the Navy 
Department since the law to promote the 
efficiency of the Navy was carried into 
effect. Yet, let it not be imagined that 
excess of conviviality and jollity is now 
either greater or less than it was; or that 
such vices only are in the way of Naval 
efficiency. 


Scrutiny will show probably that the 
condition of the Navy is indebted more 
to the system, the policy observed, than 
to the vices or virtues, the ignorance or 
intelligence, ascribed to individuals in 
the Navy. But who will attempt such 
scrutiny? Is the subject of sufficient in- 
terest to command the attention, the 
time, the labor, of the members of the 
Naval committees, necessary to make 
such a scrutiny as will surely exhibit to 
them the errors as well as the means of 
correcting them? The work to be accom- 
plished is not of a nature to bring fame 
or profit to those who may assume the 
task. Yet until such investigation shall 
be made, of all that is on file in the Navy 
Department which partakes in any degree 
of the nature of complaint or of offence 
against the law, by the committees, after 
the papers are printed for their use ex- 
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clusively, no legislation profitable fur the 
Navy need be expected. 

Discreetly read, the Navy Register will 
communicate some few important facts, 
which exert a strong influence for good 
or for evil, over the Naval service. But 
a hasty glance will convey very little in- 
formation, because the arrangement of 
the volume conceals rather than fully ex- 
poses the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

Including the lakes, the Navy afloat 
January Ist, 1857, was 26 vessels of all 
classes, bearing 536 guns, As usual it 
was distributed in six squadrons, each 
under the command of a Captain, who 
has the title of Commodore. 

A squadron is defined to be part of a 
fleet, consisting of two or more ships. 
The Captain whose commission is oldest 
in a squadron, commands, and while he 
thus commands, he is distinguished in 
the British and American Navies by the 
title of Commodore; and in our Navy a 
courtesy and a custom observed by the 
Navy Department continue it to the offi- 
cer forever, just as some men remain 
Honorable after being in Congress. The 
statutes of our Navy recognize no such 
grade as Commodore. Of later years, 
however, we find in the Navy Register, 
what indicates to unprofessional readers 
that there is a grade of Naval officers 
designated Commodore. We read in it 
as follows: “ African Squadron—Com- 
modore Thomas Crabbe, Commander-in- 
Chief.” Finding that this ‘ African 
Squadron” consists of two sloops of war, 
and a brig, bearing an aggregate of forty- 
six guns, only an armament for a single 
frigate, one may question the taste or fit- 
ness of applying so much paper “ pomp 
and circumstance” to a position compar- 
atively small and unimportant. To des- 
ignate a Captain in the Navy both “Com- 
modore” and ‘ Commander-in-Chief,” 
seems calculated to inflate the vanity of 
the individual rather than to add to his 
official quality and power, which are gen- 
erally estimated by the number of ships 
and guns under his command. The 
words Captain Thomas Crabbe, Commo- 
dore, would make a true statement, con- 
veying to all interested, the information 
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that this gentleman commands the squad- 
ron on the coast of Africa, The Consti- 
tution tells us that the “‘ Commander-in- 
Chief” of the Army and Navy is the 
President of the United States. To ap- 
ply the same title to a Captain who com- 
mands only a small detachment of our 
fleet is inconsistent with propriety. A 
recent law requires that Captains in com- 
mand of squadrons shall be denominated 
“ Flag Officers.” In conformity to it we 
may read in the next edition of the Navy 
Register,—African Squadron; Captain 
Thomas Crabbe, Flag Officer, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief; or, Flag Officer, Thomas 
Crabbe, Commander-in-Chief. It might 
not be in conflict with good taste or good 
sense to state it, simply, Thomas Crabbe, 
Flag Officer. Possibly this recent law 
may be effectual in removing from the 
record six Commanders-in-Chief of the 
Navy of the United States, by substitu- 
ting six Flag Officers. 


Let us now seek in the Navy Register 
of January Ist, 1857, for such statistics 
as may form data upon which statesmen 
may base opinions. 

A question has been discussed, whether 
ships of war, including their armament 
and appurtenances, or the officers and 
privates employed on board of them, con- 
stitute the Navy? If public ships and 
Navy yards are the Navy, then we may 
declare that fortresses and barracks con- 
stitute the Army? The discussion of the 
question is waived here. Ships, Navy 
yards, &ec., will be first considered, and 
then the men employed in them. 


We have ten ships-of-the-line. Of these 
four are still, “‘on the stocks,” three are 
“in ordinary,” and three are in use as 
“ receiving ships,” in which recruits are 
entertained until required for service at 
sea. The armament of these ten ships is 
an aggregate of 872 guns. They are all 
at home. 

Of our thirteen frigates, three are at 
sea, and ten are “in ordinary.” The 
aggregate of their armament is 656 guns, 
of which 156 are abroad. 

Of nineteen sloops-of-war, six are “in 
ordinary,” that is, “laid up,” twelve are 
abroad, and one preparing for sea. The 
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aggregate of their armament is 378 guns, 
of which 246 are afloat. 


Of our three brigs, one is at sea, and 
two are laid up. The aggregate of their 
armament is 16 guns,, of which 12 are at 
home. 


We have one schooner, of three guns, 
laid up at the Navy Yard in California. 

We have five store-ships, carrying 16 
guns in all, Three of these vessels are 
at sea, and two are permanently moored, 
one at Valparaiso, Chili, and the other at 
San Francisco, California. 


Besides these fifty sailing ships, a con- 
siderable number of which are unavaila- 
ble for service at sea, from age and de- 
crepitude, we have screw steamers of 
three classes, and side-wheel steamers, of 
three classes. 


There are seven screw steamers of the 
first class. Two of these bearing 80 
guns, are at sea. The others are prepar- 
ing for sea. 


There is one screw steamer of the sec- 
ond class, armed with 13 guns, and now 
at sea. And there are two of the second 
class, one of which, bearing 9 guns, is at 
sea. 


There are ten screw steamers in all. 
Four of them carrying an aggregate of 
102 guns, are employed. 


There are three side-wheel steamers of 


the first class. One, of 15 guns, is em- 
ployed. 


(TABLE—NEXT PAGE.) 
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One side-wheel steamer of the second 
class, not employed. 


Five side-wheel steamers of the third 
class. One bearing one gun, is cruising, 
and another is employed as a “ receiving 
ship” for recruits. 


To these may be added three steam 
tugs, without arms. Including these, 
the whole steam Navy of the United 
States consists of twenty-two steamers, 
of which only six are at sea. 


The Navy afloat, and employed cruis- 
ing, consists of sixteen sail ships, bear- 
ing 406 guns; six steamers, carrying 
118 guns, and three store-ships, carrying 
12 guns; in all, twenty-six vessels, and 
536 guns. 


The entire Naval force enumerated in 
the Navy Register, consists of 50 sail, 
and 22 steam vessels ; in all 72, carrying 
2247 guns, less than one fourth of which 
is actually afloat. 


The daily “ National Intelligencer,” 
for May 27, 1857, contains a comparative 
statement of the French and American 
Navies, as follows: 


“Tue Frenca Navy. 


“The Navy Department has received 
some interesting facts with regard to the 
total disposable marine of the French 
service, which we compare with our own 
Navy, for the convenience of our rea- 
ders :— 
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“We also append the number of offi- 
cers of each grade in the French Navy 
in 1857, which we also compare with the 
American Navy, as given in the Navy 
Register for the same year :— 


French. American. 








Fea Sia So a4 eens 2 
Vice-Admirals......... 13 
Rear-Admirals........ 22 i 
aay 113 64 
Commanders.......... 235 96 
Lieutenants........... 679 311 
pe ee ee ee 24 
Passed Midshipmen... ... 24 
Midshipmen (Enseignes 
de vaisseau)........ 550 30 
Candidates of the Ist 
CN a Ss. FG Gi'. O54 109 
Candidates of the 2nd 
ee 165 
ROG s ccces 1,888 549 


“The above tables clearly show the 
vast inferiority of ‘the right arm’ of our 
power to that of other nations with whom 
we may have to struggle for supremacy 
in the future.” 





It may not be uninteresting to carry 
this comparison somewhat further. 

According to the above tables, the 
French have 527 ships, and the Ameri- 
cans 70; that is 7-52 times as many 
ships ; and they have 6-27 times as many 
guns, but only 3-43 times as many offi- 
cers. 

The French have for each ship an ave- 
rage of 3-58 officers, and the Americans 
an average of 7-83 officers, which is more 
than double. 


In the American Navy there is, on an 
average, one officer for every 4-08 guns; 
and in the French Navy, one officer for 
every 7-45 guns. 

Bat, as already stated, we have less 
than one fourth of our foree actually em- 
ployed, We have 536 guns afloat, and 
the table says we have 549 officers, which 
is more than one officer for every gun, 
and an average of 21-96 officers for every 
ship afloat. 

Looking at the statement of ships and 
officers employed in the six squadrons, 
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(including, of course, six Commanders- 
in-Chief of the American Navy,) we find 
there are 26 vessels and 212 officers of the 
grades named in the above tables, or an 
average of 8-15 officers of the line for 
each ship in commission for service at 
sea. Only officers of the line are named 
in the above tables. 

The inference from these statements is, 
that if the French have a sufficient num- 
ber of officers, the Americans have either 
too many officers, or too féw ships and 
guns employed. 

An analysis of the Navy Register 
should state that on the active list of offi- 
cers of the line, there are 64 Captains; 
of these 12 are employed at sea, and 15 
at home, in all 27. 


There are 96 Commanders; of these 
18 are employed at sea, and 27 at home, 
in all 45. 

There are 311 Lieutenants; of these 
121 are employed at sea, and 74 at home, 
in all 195. Of the Lieutenants, 39 are 
engaged on the coast survey, and 15 at 
the National Observatory. 

There are 24 Masters; 14 are em- 
ployed at sea, and 5 on the coast sur- 
vey; 

There are 24 Passed-Midshipmen ; 16 
at sea, 1 on shore, and 2 on the coast 
survey. 

There are 30 Midshipmen at sea, and 
145 Acting Midshipmen, (who should be 
styled Naval Cadets,) at the Naval 
Academy. 

There are 8 Navy Yards; 2 Naval 
Stations ; 5 Rendezvous for recruiting ; 
and 5 receiving ships. 

The Naval Academy employs 1 Cap- 
tain, 1 Commander, 6 Lieutenants, and 1 
Passed-Midshipman. 

The Ordnance employs 2 Captains, 7 
Commanders, and 9 Lieutenants. 


The coast survey, 3 Commanders, 39 
Lieutenants, 5 Masters, and 2 Passed- 
Midshipmen. This shows an aggregate 
of 76 officers of the line employed in du- 
ties which, in military parlance, are pro- 
perly termed “staff duties.” 

There are 38 Boatswains; 18 are at 
sea, and 11 on shore duty, in all 29 em- 
ployed. 
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There are 40 Gunners; 18 at sea, and 
13 on shore, in all, 31 employed. 

The Marine Corps.—All the officers 
are employed. Of 13 Captains, 6 are at 
sea; of 19 First Lieutenants, 4 are at 
sea; and of 20 Second Lieutenants. 11 
are at sea. Those not at sea, are em- 
ployed on shore. 

The staff officers of the Navy are thus 
recorded : 

There are 69 Surgeons; 20 at sea, and 
24 on shore duty, in all 44. 

There are 80 assistant Surgeons ; 30 at 
sea, 15 on shore, 6 on the coast survey, 
and 1 on special service; in all 52. 

There are 64 Pursers; 23 at sea, 16 
on shore, 1 on special service, in all 40. 

There are 24 Chaplains; 6 at sea, and 
7 on shore, in all 13. 

There are 17 Chief Engineers, 3 at 
sea. 

There are 24 first assistant Engineers; 
8 at sea. 

There are 20 second assistant Engi- 
neers; 8 at sea. 

There are 35 third assistant Engineers ; 
11 at sea. ' 

There are 48 Carpenters; 20 at sea, 
13 on shore, in all 33, 

There are’39 Sail-makers; 19 at sea, 
7 on shore, in all 26. 

The law to promote the efficiency of 
the Navy, did not extend into the staff. 
Therefore its lists still retain many, who, 
from advanced age and decrepitude, are 
incapable to discharge the duties of their 
vocations. 

The military branch of the Navy in- 
cludes all those who are governed by mil- 
itary laws, and who are amenable to mil- 
itary tribunals. The division is into line 
and staff; but the compilers of the Navy 
Register are not yet sufficiently familiar 
with military technicalities, perhaps, to 
recognize either these terms or divisions, 
or, they may disdain such refinements. 
Besides the military officers of the line 
and staff, there are several grades of 
civil officers engaged in the Naval service. 
They are termed civil because they are 
governed by civil laws exclusively, and 
are amenable to civil, and not to military 
tribunals. The civil officers of the Navy, 
embraced under the definition first given, 
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are the Secretary of the Navy; the 
chiefs of the bureaus and clerks employed 
in the Navy Department; Navy agents, 
Naval store keepers, Naval constructors ; 
secretaries and clerks at Navy Yards. 
agents for the purchase of hemp, of coals, 
&c.; agents for the preservation of live- 
oak, and other timber. Itis believed that 
although these officers are necessary to 
the Naval establishment of the country, 
they are not subject to be arraigned be- 
fore any military tribunal for neglect of 
official duty; they have no military char- 
acter or attribute, and are, therefore, 
properly denominated civil officers of the 
Navy. 

As already stated, we have employed 
25 vessels, and 536 guns. The Secretary 
of the Navy states, in his report, that the 
“expenditure for the support of the 
Navy and Marine corps, for the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1856, was $8,427,356 97.” 
This is an average of $15,741 33 for 
every gun afloat. 

These data merely imply that the Naval 
system is susceptible of improvement, 
and that it may be possible by a wise 
policy to obtain the services of a larger 
force for less money. The excess of cost 
is not attributable to the officers of the 
Navy, but to the system of purchasing 
materials and supplies of different kinds. 
Wise men, such as perceive in anticipa- 
tion the condition of the future, believe 
that we require now a larger Naval 
force, a more competent Naval power, 
and a better system applied to the man- 
agement of Naval affairs. We do not 
need to maintain a Navy as large as that 
of Great Britain, or that of France; but 
we do require an active force afloat of 
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more than twenty-five sail. If we should 
keep in commission regularly sixty ships, 
fifteen hundred guns, and fifteen thou- 
sand men, the force would be less than 
one half of that of England afloat at this 
time. Nothing promises more for the 
efficieney of the Navy than increase of 
its ships, guns, and privates, provided no 
addition be made to the numbers now in 
the several grades of the line. The offi- 
cers now on the active list need profes- 
sional employment to make them in fact, 
what they are in name. The active list 
embraces the names of one hundred and 
sixty-one Captains and Commanders, 
whose particular and especial vocation is 
to command our public ships at sea; and 
to fill up the professional time of these 
men, we keep in commission twenty-five 
vessels for all of these one hundred and 
sixty-one Captains and Commanders to 
command, each in his turn for a period 
of two or of three years. Arithmeti- 
cians may determine how many times 
each one will command during three 
years in the course of twenty, provided 
each one is permitted to take command 
when his turn comes; and they may fur- 
ther reckon how many Captains are re- 
quired to command sixty ships constant- 
ly at sea, allowing an addition of one 
third for necessary repose and to take the 
places of those who may be temporarily 
disabled. On such a basis one hundred 
Captains and Commanders would be 
enough for sixty ships ; now we have one 
hundred and sixty-one for twenty-five 
ships. The attention of the Naval Com- 
mittees is invited to this fact, and its in- 
fluence upon the energy and activity of 
the Naval service. 


— 
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AREYTOS ; OR, SONGS OF THE SOUTH. 


BY ADRIAN BEAUFAIN, 
No. I. 
“My Muss, "Tis Time ror Movina.” 


I. 


My muse, ’tis time for moving: 
What’s here should make us stay? 
Thought should be free for roving, 
When Fancy would go play. 
Here Mind but works in shackles, 
With never a cheer of mirth; 
Wit, like the fire that crackles 


Upon the Pauper’s hearth. 


II. 


We'll break these bonds of custom, 
And feel our wings in flight: 
These routine laws, let’s burst ’em, 
And make of Thought delight. 
It is not Thought, this bondage, 
To what is writ and done; 
And Genius means brigandage, 
Where unknown spoils are won. 


IIl. 


Sweet Fancy, we shall range ill, 
If bent on noble toils, 

We meet not with some angel, 
And wrestle for our spoils: 
There broods the Old Tradition, 
A miser on yon height; 
Come on, it is our mission, 


To rob his trunks to night. 
IV. 


And yon’s a secret valley, 
And yon’s a mystic grove, 
On these, with sudden sally, 
Their hidden wealth we’ll prove. 
The Elves in these have treasures 
Deep buried from the sun; 
We'll keep no timid measures, 


When such are to be won. 
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Areytos; or, Songs of the South. 


we 


The spoils of Thought require 
Such courage as will brave 
Worn saws of ancient sire, 
Dull maxims of the slave; 
And he who hopes to forage 
In realms of Fancy still, 
Must arm himself with courage 
To wander where he will. 


VI. 


The path-ways worn and travelled 
He still eschews, and finds 

In realms unblazed, ungravelled, 
New routes for other minds: 

He dares,—and that’s Dominion; 
He soars, and in his flight, 

He wins an Eagle pinion, 


From every starry height. 


No. II. 
“Sone Be Ours.” 
I. 


Oh! Song be ours, though flying 
The rapture evermore be; 

For, wooing and winning and dying 
Are ever the destiny. 

Beauties, that now enkindle, 
And glory that now upsprings, 

Still, ere the daylight, dwindle 
Into mere mortal things. 

Yet, who is it scorns the treasure, 
Because, as he uses, it flies ? 

Song be ours, and Pleasure, 
Though the bliss in its budding dies! 


If. 


Zephyrs of light have shaken 
From off their golden wings, 
Odours that lately were taken 
From the depth of Sonora’s springs. 
Tampa’s flowers have given 
Sweets, that even as they fall, 
Make us still Fancy that Heaven 
Hath somewhere a blessing for all! 
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Oh! moments wingéd and gilded, 
Ye will all too soon have pass’d: 
Souls of Passion, be yielded, 


Now, while your raptures last! 


III, 


Hark, as the Song ascending, 
Kindles the dreaming heart, 
Till, with Love’s own phrenzy blending, 
Tears, all of rapture, start! 
Oh! never count you the minute, 
As a minute already known, 
Till all the joy that is in it, 
Hath been certainly made your own. 
He who midst Life’s growing flowers, 
Wrapt in delight like this, 
Stops to measure the hours, 
Was never decreed for Bliss. 


No. Il. 
“Eyrs, Eves, Ye SAVE LED ME TO Ruin.” 
I. 


Eyes, eyes, ye have led me to ruin, 
Yet still ye are lovely, and still I adore; 
Lips, lips, ye have been my undoing, 
Yet still would I feed on your sweets evermore. 
Ye are fatal to Fame, and I give up ambition, 
Content but to breathe of the balm ye impart, 
To sigh away life, in a dreamy condition, 


Forgetting the soul, in the calls of the heart, 


If. 


Eyes, eyes, ye behold without feeling, 

The ruin ye make, and the ills ye have done; 
Lips, lips, in the smile o’er ye stealing, 

I see but the sense of the triumph ye ‘ve won. 
No tender emotion subdues the expression, 

That Vanity wears o’er her conquest complete; 
No tear starting forth, at the mournful confession, 


Consoles the poor victim that sighs at your feet. 


III. 


Why, why, so cruelly sinning 
’Gainst all that is lovely in beauty and youth? 

Eyes, why so beautiful, lips why so winning, 

Still so denying to Passion and Truth? 
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Know’st thou not, proud one, that proud gifts in woman 


Are precious alone when they kindle with heart; 


And the moment that Beauty forgets to be human, 


All the beautiful gifts of the woman depart! 


No. IV. 
River SERENADE. 
I, 


The blue wave mounts our packet’s side, 
The breeze blows sweet and free, 

And the rippling gleams of the moonlight glide, 
Making pathways through the sea: 

And in gushes sweet from the orange groves, 
O’er the longing senses the odours swell, 

And O! that Song, it is surely Love’s, 
Breathing fond promise and sad farewell!— 

Passionate promise of meeting soon, 

Sworn by the zephyr, and sea and moon! 


II. 


Oh! sweetest of all, in this sweet hour, 
Would mine were yon happy minstrel’s art, 
Then with strain of a wild and witching power, 
Would I win away thy heart: 
Would I sing thee a song of love, so true 
To the kindred glories of sky and sea, 
That moon and zephyr and star should woo, 
In a fond sweet song with me,— 
*Tili thy lips should murmur with fond return, 
And thy breast with a kindred passion burn. 


iil. 


Oh! could I sing thee what now I feel, 

With voice subdued to this realm of bliss!— 
Make the moon’s tenderness o’er thee steal, 

Waft thee mine with the zephyr’s kiss!—~ 
Teach thee, through scent of the orange grove, 

How hearts should be loving and maidens true; 
Spell thee to dreams of a faithful love, 

By waters so bright, ‘neath a sky so blue!— 
Till through zephyr, and sky, and moon, and sea, 
Thou would’st share all the passion I fee) for thee! 
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No. V. 
“Deatu, But never DisHonovur.” 
I, 


Death, but never dishonour! 
If Freedom we now must resign, 

Be the fields where our fathers first won her, 
Her burial-place and her shrine! 

There let us marshal our powers, 
Sworn to our ancestors’ fame, 

And if victory may not be ours, 


At least we shall sink without shame! 
II, 


Sons have forgotten their mothers, 
Traitors with foes have allied, 

And those we have cherish’d as brothers, 
Shrink in dismay from our side: 

Realms that still share in our danger, 
Tremble to share in the strife; 

Yield up the field to the stranger, 
Liberty selling for life! 


III. 


Never, for us, the foul story, 
Unless from the Past you may tear, 

Every record that tells of the glory 
Of sires whose weapons we wear! 

The birth-right of place which they gave us, 
Is nought to their birth-right of Fame! 

Foes may crush, but they shall not enslave us, 


Hate may conquer, but never shall shame! 


No. VI. 
“T BAVE HAD Dreams.” 
I. 


I have had dreams of bowers, 
Far off, beautiful, bright and blest, 
Fill’d with rich fruits and the sweetest flowers, 
That delight but disturb my rest: 
Ever with rapture smiling, 
They spread themselves, wooing and wiling, 
To very madness beguiling, 


The passions that fill my breast. 
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And, though I fear them, I fly not, 

I have no strength to depart; 

I would try, but I try not, 

To drive their spells from my heart. 
And my hopes of ambition are dying, 
And my promise of fortune is flying, 
Still on these visions relying, 


I am spell’d by the cruellest art. 


III. 


Thus the bright serpent he’s coiling, 
Watching the forest tree, 

While the poor bird, won by his wiling, 
Fluttering, comes down to see: 

Like that fated bird, the lover, 

Round his danger will hover, 

Till the charm’s complete, and over, 


And he droops to his destiny! 


No. VII. 
“To-morrow We Part.” 


I, 


To-morrow!—O! to-morrow !— 
With that fearful word, my heart, 
Grows to agony from sorrow, 
With the morrow we must part! 
The pleasant dream which made us, 
Of our doom forgetful long, 
Hath deliver’d us, betray’d us, 
And the madness follows wrong. 


II. 


Oh! deeply for the error, 
Must our thoughtless hearts atone, 
When, from tenderness, in terror, 
We start up to feel alone! 
With the stays that bound us shiver’d, 
With the hope that warm’d us fled, 
Our summer vessels severed, 
And the horrid storm o’er head! 


IIT. 


Ah! how blind, how deaf, each bosom, 
To the warning voice that told 

How the beauty of Love’s blossom, 
Should not shield it from the cold; 


Vou. XXVI—7 
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How in Passion’s generous error, 
Never heeding human bound; 

Love should rear her fruits in terror, 
And no plea for mercy found. 


IV. 


But in vain the cruel-hearted 
Would our true affection shake, 
We may perish, not be parted, 
May be sunder’d, not forsake! 
The one solace still is left us, 
In all other things undone, 
They have not of love bereft us, 
And they cannot—we are one! 


No. VIIL. 
“Low Steers THe Barp.” 
I, 


Low sleeps the Bard, no stoneabove his rest, 
Far in the unbroken forests of the West; 

No Pilgrim seeks the spot, with generous care, 
With flowers, the glossy hillock to repair. 


II. 


But far, in happiest hours, his song is heard, 

While gentlest hearts with sweetest woes are stirr’d, 
And memories that embalm the name they keep, 
Even while they murmur his, in homage weep. 


Il. 


Well they remember, with rebuking sense, 
How great his toils, how small his recompense; 
How lone he lived—unhonour'd ‘till he died, 


A people’s scorn in life, in death their pride. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart, that if believed 
Had blest one’s life with true believing. 


Oh, in this mocking world, too fast 
The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth ; 
Better be cheated to the last, 
Than lose the blessed hope of truth. 
Mrs. Butler. 


He who can take advice, is sometimes 
superior to him who can give it. 
Von Knebel. 


She trusted him and the morrow’s sun 
rose like any other brilliant morning sun 
from his golden bed in the east, peeping 
daintily through his embroidered curtains 
to see if the earth were the same as when 
he left it yesterday, if the flowers blushed 
at his coming, and the diamond dew 
glittered on the long, bending spear- 
grass ; if the laborer blessed him as he 
wended his way over the smiling fields, 
and the birds greeted him with a morn- 
ing carol. Then he glanced at Sybil’s 
window, flushing the curtain with a rosy 
glow, to see if a white-robed maiden stood 
there watching for his rising. In truth 
he saw her there with the glory of the 
early morning around her: then boldly 
gazed his majesty from his gorgeous 
couch, parting the drapery with his 
jewelled fingers; right royal were the 
robes he donned, right glittering his 
regal crown: then higher and higher he 
rose in his azure-paved path, more brill- 
iant each instant he shone, until all the 
visible earth acknowledged his presence, 
while he smiled at his reception, and the 
smile was reflected on hill, and plain, on 
rill, and river, on the tall tree tops, and 
the blue-eyed violet, and a busy murmur 
of life joined the silent welcome, while 
Sybil, shading her eyes, watched his tri- 
umphant passage in the heavens. 

Yes, she stood there, watching, but 
alas she was scarcely the free-hearted, 
happy Sybil of yesterday, and the sun 


saw no welcoming smile upon her gentle 
face. She felt that she had undertaken 
something gigantic, and as though a little 
bird of the woodland had promised pro- 
tection to the eagle; but what she had 
promised, now that her word was passed, 
that she determined faithfully to per- 
form. 


It was a new experience for Sybil to be 
gloomy and thoughtful, for her disposi- 
tion was one of those bright and happy 
ones “ which mourners even approve.” 
And yet that placid temperament by no 
means betokened a perfect character, for 
there can scarcely be perfection of char- 
acter without trial, and Sybil had had no 
trials. She had received none of that 
chastening which is necessary to the for- 
mation of a proper religious spirit; she 
was what she appears to us rather from 
circumstance, from native disposition, 
than from any effort of hers; she had 
seldom known what self-denial was, had 
never been thwarted, and having had no 
young companions, she was a stranger to 
those little differences, which are so apt, 
while they tarnish the fair heart of child- 
hood in some instances, to cause others 
to rise superior to them. 


But then on the other hand, had these 
early trials indeed come, Sybil was well 
fortified to meet them by the watchful 
training of her good grand-mother, who 
had passed through many a furnace of 
affliction, and who had but one abiding 
thought, a future world, and how to pre- 
pare herself for it. She took every op- 
portunity to teach to Sybil the simple 
duties of life, and had made the Bible a 
part of her daily instruction, and Sybil 
knew that it spoke of a wrong path and 
a right one, of evil and good, pride and 
lowliness, lip service and heart service, 
worldly love and christian love, and she 
chose from its mingled elements the better 
way. Then with a practical piety which 
linked itself with the minutest circum- 
stance in life, Mrs. Gordon had interested 
her young charge in every day stories 
drawn from the chambers of fiction in 
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her own fertile brain, the burden of 
which was, that life was a battle that had 
to be fought, that even in that battle we 
should be as much concerned about small 
things and trifles as about more impor- 
tant considerations, that a hasty word, 
a petulant spirit, an unforgiving heart 
were the commencement of crimes of a 
deeper dye, and that the murderer was 
once an innocent child sleeping upon its 
mother’s breast. 

‘“‘Stop the first thought of evil,” she 
would say to Sybil, who stood by, listen- 
ing attentively, more for the sake of the 
story than the moral, “‘ ‘an angel could do 
no more,’ and there will be nothing left to 
repent of; and above all be careful of 
those household sins, impatience, fault- 
finding, petulance and coldness, which do 
not so much affect your own happiness as 
that of those around you; at first they 
may be but a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand, but those clouds very often 
grow and cover the whole heavens.” 

It was by thus being daily fortified that 
Sybil early learned the lessons of truth 
and goodness. 

As she stood by the window musing 
upon her first real trial, and watching the 
upward progress of the sun, it did not 
occur to her, occupied as she was with 
other thoughts, that the plan determined 
upon the night before, was to have their 
morning meal an hour earlier than usual 
on account of their projected excursion, 
and it was not until she heard Vernon’s 
voice busied in giving orders for their 
pleasure trip, that she hastened down to 
meet him. 

* You are late,” he said coldly, as she 
bade him good morning, ‘and I have 
been waiting some time for you; before 
one learns any thing else in life, he 
should learn by heart the lesson, “ be 
punctual.” Mrs. Gordon does not feel 
well enough to come down to-day, and 
you must take her place as something of 
a house-keeper and general overseer, 
which, by the by, will be quite in accor- 
dance with your promise of last night. 
Come, we will wait no longer, and after 
breakfast you can inquire if she needs 
any thing before we go.” 

Sybil’s face grew as white as her morn- 
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ing robe, first because Vernon’s tone was 
abrupt and impatient, and it reminded 
her that she was a slave to the bond of 
the night previous, and next, because 
this hinted surveillance over the house- 
hold was an unexpected duty and not at 
all to her taste; then to be absent from 
her place at meal-time was an unusual 
thing for her grand-mother, and though 
her first impulse was to fly to her and as- 
certain her exact state of health, she felt 
that Vernon expected her to remain 
where she was, and mechanically she 
obeyed what she thought was his wish, 
and yet the restraint annoyed her, and 
she felt angry with herself for yielding so 
quietly to what she knew was wrong, 
nevertheless she led him to the breakfast- 
room and officiated with grace and sweet- 
ness in her novel position. 

It was a great effort to her, too, to 
control her varied emotions, but that 
which affected her most, was the illness 
of her grandmother, because it always 
distressed her to see her suffering, and. 
disappointment, also, was added to her 
other little troubles, for she felt that her 
proper place was at her bedside, and that 
the excursion must be given up, and this 
last subject she broached to Vernon. 

** By no means,” he answered hastily, 
to her proposition, ‘to postpone the pic- 
nic ;’ ‘our arrangements are all made, the 
carriage is at the door, and one of the 
servants can remain with your grand- 
mother until we return.” 

Sybil’s eyes filled with tears; “I never 
leave my grandmother while she is suffer- 
ing,” she said, “and cannot think of 
going to-day; some other morning will 
be just as bright and lovely.” 

*‘T have already said,” he retorted in 
a tone so stern that Sybil started, “ that 
to-day we go, and on no other; I shall ex- 
pect you to accompany me ;” and calling 
his servant, he left the room before Sybil 
could frame words to answer. 

“Trifles do, indeed, make up the sum 
of life,” she said to herself, as he left her 
alone, ‘‘ what unhappiness a single self- 
ish, imperious will can create!” She 
wondered where her courage had fled to, 
her determination to correct his faults 
when in opposition i. Ler ideas of right, 
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A very breath of air they were, it would 
seem, gone, all gone at the sound of 
those stern emphatic words—“ to-day we 
go.” 

But no, Sybil’s moment of self com- 
munion gave her strength, and she arose 
with a stolid look of rebellion on her face. 

“‘T will not go,” she said, firmly plant- 
ing her foot on the ground as if defying 
a whole legion of foes, “I will not leave 
one who loves me, lonely and suffering, 
for an insignificant Ruined Church, no, 
not even for the ruins of Rome, and I 
shall tell him so.” 


Sybil might have spared herself her * 


childish, passionate exclamations of in- 
dignation, and the scornful contraction of 
her haughty brow, for her tragic attitude, 
worthy of theatrical boards, was sudden- 
ly altered to one of joy as the door 
opened, and Mrs. Gordon entered, who in 
answer to Sybil’s numerous questions, 
told her that she had been seriously in- 
disposed, but that she was now quite re- 
stored again. Sybil offered to remain at 
home with her for fear of a return of her 
illness, but Mrs. Gordon positively de- 
clined her company, telling her that she 
must, on no account relinquish her an- 
ticipated drive, especially since she had 
promised Vernon her sisterly guidance, 
and before many minutes elapsed, she 
found herself seated by Vernon and on 
their way to the Ruined Church. 

Sybil entered upon her pleasure excur- 
sion in silence; Vernon was silent, too, 
but from a different cause ; he was enjoy- 
ing the dewy freshness of the morning, 
the singing of the myriad birds, and the 
exhilarating swiftness of their course 
through the fragrant woods: she was 
wondering how best she might tell him 
that she thought his conduct had been 
selfish and unfeeling, and that spite of 
his angry tone she had determined not to 
come, had her grand-mother’s indisposi- 
tion continued. But alas, she knew not 
how to begin ; the woodland bird was in- 
deed no match for the proud eagle. She 
had a vague idea that something in the 
form of a sermon might touch that har- 
dened heart, and she had already selected 
her text from a sentence which she had 
had met the day before, and which 
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had dwelt forcibly on her mind: “The 
worst education which teaches self-denial, 
is better than the best which teaches 
every thing else, and not that,” when 
Vernon unconsciously broke the silence, 
and forever scattered the text, argu- 
ment and conclusion of Sybil’s anticipa- 
ted discourse. 

“What a divine morning it is, Sybil. 
God gives us an earnest of Heaven some- 
times, in a day such as this; is it not per- 
fect, and to your favoured eyes, does not 
the sun shine with a peculiar brilliancy?” 

“Yes,” she answered, vacantly, scarce- 
ly knowing that even that unsatisfactory 
monosyllable had escaped from her lips. 

“ And the birds,” continued Vernon, 
“they seem full-choired this morning; are 
there not many around us enjoying the 
breath of Spring? But what a busy 
kind of enjoyment! I trust that the 
time may never come, if the transmigra- 
tion of souls be nota fable, for mine to 
dwell in the body of a bird. What an 
impatient, twittering, restless existence ; 
what a building and pulling down, what 
energies wasted, what a round of food- 
seeking, food-devouring engagements they 
have. No, give me the stupid calm of 
the snail, rather; but you have not an- 
swered my question, Sybil; do you dis- 
dain simple prose and require poetry on 
such a day as this as a medium of con- 
versation? Well, then, are not the little 
songters, to quote something quoted by 
everybody— 


‘Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the 
brooks 
In Vallombrosa? ” 


But all in vain was Vernon’s earnest 
call for sympathy, and his enthusiastic 
mood was only replied to by a faint, “I 
believe so.” . 

“But do you not know it? Of what 
are you thinking this morning, Sybil?” 

Sybil roused herself at last to answer 
in a grave and thoughtful tone. 

“T was not thinking, I confess,” she 
said, “ either of sun or birds, but I was 
thinking, Mr. Vernon, of your heartless 
conduct this morning, and in what lan- 
guage to couch it, and how I could tell 
you, that if I had not left my grand- 
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mother well and cheerful, I would have 
braved your displeasure and would have 
remained at home with her.” 

Vernon smiled in derision, then frowned. 
It was a new thing to be found fault with, 
quite new for any one to dictate to him 
what he should or should not do or be, 
and he spoke bitter words of sarcasm, 
forgetting quite the bond of the night 
before. 

“You display a wonderful dignity,” he 
said, bowing low to Sybil, “‘ an extraor- 
dinary propriety; why not have dis- 
played this unparalleled and heroic de- 
votion before we started, and I could 
easily have dispensed with your reluctant 
presence ; but stay, we are not harmoni- 
ous, I perceive, with these elements ; they 
betoken any thing but a pleasure trip, I 
will order John to return.” 

‘Stop, Mr. Vernon,” said Sybil with a 
trembling voice, “I have a few words to 
say to you before you give yourorder. I 
do think that you were wrong this morn- 
ing, and I determined to tell you so, be- 
cause you bestowed upon me the right to 
criticise your faults in our new relation of 
last evening; and besides, let the ques- 
tion come home to yourself; do you think 
that I would have left you had you been 
lonely and in pain, for any fleeting party 
of pleasure? No, upon my word I would 
not |” 

The soft accents of the truthful voice 
fell like dew upon his angry heart. Ah, 
then, he had a claim upon some one who 
would remain by his couch were he suf- 
fering; some one other than a paid 
menial to attend to his wants. There 
was positive comfort in the thought. 
Lonely, deserted, afflicted, he still had one 
friend, a bright, companionable being, 
who would not forsake him even for her 
own pleasure. The idea had a wonder- 
fully soothing effect, while common-place 
thanks seemed wretckedly out of place 
after her earnest tone, and “ God bless 
you, Sybil,” came struggling through his 
quivering lips. 

But that was not enough for Sybil. 
Was she infatuated that she could not be 
satisfied with his softened mood? She 
wanted the whole letter of the law ful- 
filled; she wanted him to confess his 
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fault like a little child, to say that h 
was sorry and would do so no more, to 
do any thing that evinced repentance. 

“Then do you not think that you were 
wrong this morning? Oh, Mr. Vernon, 
only say it, and feel it too.” 

Vernon was silent, Sybil half fright- 
ened for fear that she had ventured 
too far, but it was not that which 
annoyed him. The words refused to 
come to his lips because he could not 
understand the new sensation; he could 
not realize how he, a man of the world, 
an independent actor and thinker, sat 
there swayed and influenced by the re- 
marks of a simple country-girl. 

“Then you will not say it,” she said 
mournfully, “I can answer your ques- 
tion now. The sun does not shine bright- 
ly to-day, nor are there myriads of birds 
who sing joyfully in our path. The 
earth is a very gloomy place; come let us 
return, since we both wish it.” 

But the order was not given, and in its 
stead four little words were spoken by a 
manly voice, which brightened wood, and 
blossom, and sky, and birds, and more 
than each and all, Sybil’s downcast face. 

“I was wrong, Sybil”—four little 
words, but quite enough for her who 
heard them, for buoyant with life and 
happiness, laughing, talking, singing, she 
now showed to Vernon a new and fascina- 
ting phase of her ever-varying character. 

As the carriage left the beaten road and 
entered the shaded wood, Sybil’s tone be- 
came more subdued. ‘ Do you not per- 
ceive,” she said to her companion, “by the 
cold dampness of the air, that we are close 
upon a deliciously sheltered spot, where 
the boughs almost meet and mingle over- 
head? It puts me in mind of some lines 
that I met with the other day— 


‘Scarce doth one ray 

Even when a soft wind parts the foliage, 
steal 

O’er the bronzed pillars of the deep arcade; 

Or if it doth, ’tis with a mellowed hue 

Of glow-worm coloured light.’ 


How beautiful is that description of 
such a place as this, and then add to it, 
but alas in my own cold prose, that a 
stream gleams at intervals through the 
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trees, and that the rippling murmur that 
you hear, is the flowing of its waters over 
crystal looking pebbles, and you have a 
a rural picture unsurpassed for quiet 
beauty. You have lived in the city, Mr. 
Vernon, and I sometimes think seem to 
prefer its crowded streets to this hush of 
nature, but to me it appears as if no art 
could equal the delight, the peace that 
the country brings.” 

“In days past,” returned Vernon, 
“when the world was to me what it is to 
you, it is true that I preferred a more 
active, busy life, a life among men ; now 
I would not make the exchange, but let 
me have my sight again, and I would 
gladly return once more to the domain of 
art. Think of the luxuries of a city life, 
its amusements, its resources, its pictures, 
its architecture! You do not know my 
friend Linwood, Albert Linwood, but 
were he here he would convince you with 
his eloquent words of your mistaken 
choice, for he, too, loves a city life and 
its advantages, and only visits the coun- 
try occasionally for inspiration, returning 
with renewed zest to his pictures, and 
that artificial life which you are so ready 
to condemn.” 

“You betray both him and yourself,” 
said Sybil quietly, “‘ when you say that 
he must needs come ¢o the country for in- 
spiration, for, from whence do poets and 
painters obtain their ideas and images 
except from the study of nature ?” 

“Tam afraid that I have given you a 
false idea of Linwood’s predilections ; he 
is scarcely a devotee to nature, unless it 
be human nature when he studies it to 
give a life-like reality to an expression in 
the face of a portrait. Although he occa- 
sionally transfers a landscape view to can- 
vass, (for instance, that exquisite picture 
of Evening, which hangs in your cham- 
ber, and which you admire so much for 
its peculiar colouring,) what most en- 
groses him is portrait painting, or sketch- 
ing ideal faces of angelic loveliness, for 
he is a perfect worshipper of beauty in 
woman.” 


Vernon stopped, bent his head down- 


ward for a moment, as though he was 

ashamed of trying to hide the flush that 

covered is face, then raised it while 
or, 


Sybil noticed that when he spoke again, 
it was no longer with his clear, measured 
utterance, but with a quick out-pouring 
of word after word, as though he must 
say, and that ina given time, a certain 
number of sentences, 

‘* He painted a face once for me, Sybil,” 
he resumed, “ not an ideal, but a living, 
breathing reality, a face so exquisitely 
lovely, so queen-like in its majestic 
grace, that to see it was to love it, 
and J loved it, fearfully, madly, until 
I discovered that what was so fair, so 
innocently fair, could be false too, You 
have heard that the pious monks of La 
Trappe have ever before them the painted 
form of a beautiful woman, and that on 
the other side of the portrait, a hideous 
skeleton is depicted ;—this is fixed by 
machinery so as to revolve continually in 
a way that makes the figures blend in dis- 
gusting proximity, a type of the rotten- 
ness and insecurity of all earthly beauty, 
a warning, that even thus, most surely 
mingles life’s divinest creations with 
death’s unsightly carcass ;—so J would 
have had some monster, sume fiend of the 
shades of darkness painted on the re- 
verse of Linwood’s picture and have 
called it by its fitting name, Deceit.” 

Vernon’s breath came quick, and he 
gasped out rather than spoke his closing 
words, while Sybil watched him in mute 
wonder. She would have been glad to 
hear more of that mysterious picture 
which had moved Vernon so, and the de- 
scription of which had given him a 
death-like pallor, and brought out cold 
drops of dew upon his brow, but he ap- 
peared indisposed to reveal any more than 
he had done, and sinking back within the 
carriage, covered his face with his hands 
and seemed to give himself up to thought. 

Sybil sat statue-like, fearing to annoy 
him even by a movement, and thus he 
dreamed, perchance of some terrible 
hour of the past, perhaps of an uncer- 
tain future, until they found that they 
had reached their destination, the Ruined 
Church. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


? 
Thus solemnized and softéned, death is 
mild 
And terrorless as the serenest night: 
Here could I hope, like some inquiring 
child 
Sporting on graves, that death did hide 
from human sight, 
Sweet secrets, or beside its breathless sleep 
That loveliest dreams perpetual watch did 
keep. 
Shelley. 


Wasting storms 
Have striven to drag it down; yet still it 
stands, 
Enduring like a truth from age to age. 
Barry Cornwall. 


Sybil and her companion alighted 
in silence, words seeming superfluous 
to convey to each other the impress 
which their minds had received from 
the solemn stillness that reigned around 
them. They both felt that they were 


treading on sacred ground, and that 
besides being the home of prayer, the 
place where in time past, songs of 


praise had mingled with the carol of the 
birds, the graves of the dead were around 
them and in their very path. She led 
Vernon at once to the shaded church- 
yard, and there, seated upon a half-de- 
faced slab, thick with the mould of years, 
they listened awhile with a deep sense of 
tranquil enjoyment to that unceasing 
forest requiem, the rustling of the shiver- 
ing leaves, now full like a chorus of 
mournful voices, and then dying away as 
if echoed from spirit-land. 

“Here the weary rest,” at last said 
Vernon, breaking the long silence, “ yes, 
there remaineth a rest; the Bible says 
that, does it not, Sybil ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered softly, and with 
an audible sigh, ‘‘ but only for the people 
of God.” 

“Does Sybil sigh for herself, or 
others?” asked her companion. “ For 
myself, myself,” she answered eagerly. 
“Oh, Mr. Vernon, in such a place, in 
such an hour as this, does not the earth 
and all its scenes seem a dream, and 
only what follows after, the reality? 
And yet how, how much we care for the 
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fevered dream, how little for the solemn 
reality! It is only when some experi- 
ence like this overtakes me, and presses 
upon me a solemn admonition, that I feel 
the true significance of discipline, and 
that 


‘ This life of mine 
Must be lived out, and a grave thoroughly 
won.’ — 


“Tf you in your purity are not fit for 
the rest of the grave and the peace of 
another world, then who on this wide 
earth is?” said Vernon, 

‘“‘Hush, hush,” answered Sybil ear- 
nestly, to what she thought Vernon’s 
almost impious remark, “ you know not 
what you say; ah, no; good enough for 
those pure skies! One could scarcely be 
good enough without some severe trial 
like yours, Mr. Vernon, if you would 
only view it aright, or the death of some 
beloved friend bringing anguish and 
desolation with it. Sometimes I am rash 
enough to wish that some great trial 
would overtake me, or that a fearful 
temptation might assail me, so that I 
might indeed be like those to whom 
the Scriptures declare, and to him that 
overcometh I will give a crown of life.” 

Sybil’s whole soul shone in her face as 
she uttered these words, not her every- 
day soul of cheerful gladness, but her 
Sabbath soul, with a halo of holiness 
around it. This would-be martyr spirit 
gave to her countenance a lustre that it 
had never worn before, and had even 
Linwood’s critical eyes beheld her, she 
would have been to him a picture, an in- 
spiration ! 

“You are an eloquent preacher,” re- 
turned Vernon, “ but you must remem- 
ber that we are not within the church, 
you as pulpit orator and I as audience; 
besides, you forget that I hold my own 
peculiar tenets, and that like Faust I 
would say, ‘that I know enough of this 
life, and of the world to come we have no 
dear prospect; what need is there for 
man to sweep eternity ; all: he can know 
lies within his grasp.’ Your preaching 
therefore will not reach my case; more- 
over, you must remember that I am igno- 
rant of the beauties around, which, no 
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doubt, you are enjoying, and that I 
brought you here for the very selfish 
reason that you might describe them to 
me.” 

Sybil sighed again; she could have 
spoken longer, more eloquently still upon 
the forbidden subject, but she felt that 
Vernon neither understood nor apprecia- 
ted what she said. 

“Sighing again, Sybil,” said Vernon 
in a half-bantering tone, and speaking 
recklessly, as if he cared not whether she 
applied what he said to himself or her,— 
“he who sighs because he has no misfor- 
tunes, will soon find that they will come 
to him unbidden; let one be ever so 
happy in life, his paths all sunshine, his 
existence so joyous that he will be ready 
to exclaim ‘let me be earth’s denizen 
forever,’ and in a night, in a single hour, 
a hand will come and smite him to the 
ground, perhaps closing his eyes to the 
beauty of life, and so closing his heart to 
holier influences forever. No, let him 
enjoy while he may ; why fight the never 
ending battle of existence to be what the 
world calls ‘good?? Why even try, 
when daily as he tries he fails !” 

“IT have read somewhere,” said Sybil 
sadly, pained by Vernon’s levity and in- 
difference, “that what we earnestly and 
truly aspire ¢o be, that, in some sense, we 
are, and the mere aspiration by changing 
the frame of mind for the moment reali- 
zes itself! Oh, let us never give up try- 
ing even to the end.” 

Sybil spoke earnestly, and Vernon 
seemed to listen with interest, then as if 
desiring to dismiss the subject altogether, 
he renewed his request for his companion 
to describe the scene, 

“Tt is wild enough,” she began, “ to 
be the very haunt and home of the 
Dryads, and old Pan himself might take 
shelter beneath these enormous trees, 
which are fit 


‘to be the mast 
Of some great admiral,’ 


and which shoot up from the gnarled, ex- 
posed roots into a straigh*, tall growth, 
interlacing their boughs overhead. This 
is their appearance near, but as I look 


through the wood, myriad gothic arches 
meet the eye, until their line of beauty is 
lost in the distance. Here and there, 
long vines, some of them almost as thick 
as a sapling, hang from the trees, trailing 
their shaggy barks in varied festoons, or 
creeping like dark serpents on the ground, 
Around us are many slabs, some broken, 
some preserved entire, but all worn with 
age and covered with damp, green moss, 
Then by the inscriptions it would seem 
that husbands and wives lie side by side, 
and soldiers rest here peacefully from 
war and bloodshed. Here, too, at our 
very feet, are little children sleeping, and 
tender words show that some home was 
darkened by their early flight. To the 
right stands the Church, which is indeed 
a Ruin, but very picturesque, as you said, 
in its decay. Scarcely an arch is pre- 
served entire, and the sunshine glances 
down into the unsheltered aisles below. 
Here and there, the young, fresh green 
and the weather-stained leaves of the ivy 
mix their shades in charming contrast, 
and entwine around the crumbling and 
broken pillars.” 

“Fit types of my fresh, young Sybil 
and her weather-beaten friend,” inter- 
rupted Vernon playfully. . 

Sybil looked at him fixedly for a mo- 
ment. One peculiarity of hers was, that 
though she appreciated wit and brilliant 
repartee, her mind could not take in the 
equivocal meaning of badinage. Her 
own nature was so transparent, that she 
looked for the same transparency in 
others. The soft breeze lifted Vernon’s 
brown hair from his brow, and his face 
wore such a calm, happy look, so free 
from any aspect of care, that Sybil said 
gently, ‘‘you are not so very old, Mr. 
Vernon; at least you do not look so to- 
day.” 

“No incredible amount of years has 
passed over my head, certainly,” he an- 
swered, “but the last of them, ah, the 
last of them have been weary, weary 
years, little Sybil. If one does indeed 
live in feelings and heart-throbs, and not 
in years, mine should be reckoned at 
nearly a century, while the young, tender 
ivy upon which not even a rude breath 
has blown, is in the very spring of life, 
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and I must persist in comparing you to it 
and myself to the old, sere leaves.” 

Sybil smiled at that adjective “ little” 
which Vernon almost always prefixed to 
her name, for though not yet arrived at 
the medium height of woman, in the last 
three years she had developed wonder- 
fully, and she felt that to any one save 
Vernon, she would be litile Sybil no 
longer. She liked to hear it come un- 
consciously from his lips, assuming as it 
did to her ears a character of endear- 
ment. 

“ And yet,” she answered thoughtfully, 
looking up to the Ruin, “they twine 
together in perfect harmony, and one 
would lose half its fitness and beauty 
without the other.” 

She thought only of the ivy, while Ver- 
non thought but of her, of her gentleness 
and goodness, and her ever-watchful care 
of him, and he wondered mentally, how 
long the tender green would be content to 
dwell side by side with the weather- 
stained leaves, and what rude shock 
would come at last to tear them asunder. 
But the subject was too painful for him 
to dwell upon long, and he hastened to 
direct his thoughts into another channel. 

¢ First they had their rural feast, where 
Sybil’s ingenuity was called upon in 
many ways to supply the place of home 
comfort, and then Vernon, after praising 
her for her usefulness and activity, sug- 
gested that upon their programme her 
composition should be next placed. 

“What more fitting time could we 
have,” he said, “than when the Spring 
herself breathes over us, to read an essay 
upon her charms? I suppose that it 
will be as good as all your compositions 
are,” he continued, “but I think that I 
must excuse you from saying any thing 
original upon the subject.” 

“T knew it, I felt it,” said Sybil eager- 
ly,” I knew that I could only say what 
others have said, and so, though perhaps 
you may not quite like it, I put my 
thoughts into rhyme as a sort of change 
from my old beaten track of prose, but 
you have taught me to keep my ideal of 
poetry so high, that I am half ashamed 
of them, and if you do not like my am- 
bitious attempt, I can only promise 
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never more to soar in a region so much 
beyond my powers.” 

Vernon was neither pleased nor dis- 
pleased, he was simply curious about 
Sybil’s verses, and for the first time for 
months, he had a passionate yearning for 
sight, so that he might see her expres- 
sion, which he felt if it were not one of 
beauty, must be one of perfect confi- 
dence in him and trust in his judgment, 
but a darkness like the night only an- 
swered his impracticable wish. 


The group was a striking one; the 
Ruined Church and broken arches, the 
shaded spot and giant trees, and the 
grave-yard, upon one of the tombs of 
which Vernon reclined, his head resting 
upon his hand: then at his feet on a 
mound, which might have been a grave, 
sat his companion, trembling, looking up 
for sympathy, even from those sightless 
eyes, ere she began the reading of her 
verses. 


“ Stop,” said Vernon as she unfolded 
the paper, while his old sarcastic mood, 
almost unbidden, rose to his lips in chill- 
ing words; ‘‘the verses must have a 
name, of course; surely something origi- 
nal might have been aimed at there. 
Have you not called the piece by some 
such cognomen as this—‘ The Jubilee of 
the Year’ or The Birth of the Verdant 
Leaves !’” 

“No,” said Sybil, falteringly, while 
the hot blood dyed her face crimson, and 
the paper rustled in her trembling hands, 
“it is simply Spring-time.” 

“Read on,” he said, and obediently 
she read what she had written. 


God of the hours, God of these golden 
hours! 
My heart o’erflows with love 
To thee, who giv’st with liberal hand these 
flowers ; 
To thee, who sendest cool, delicious show- 
ers 
Fresh from the founts above. 


God of the hours, the fleeting, checkered 
time, 
When nature smiles and weeps, 
Thou paintest sunset clouds with hues sub- 
lime, 
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Thou tunest bird-notes to the joyous 
chime 
That all creation keeps. 


Pale, emerald trees, how gracefully ye 
twine 
Around your boughs a wreath ; 
Or does some angel hand, with touch di- 
vine, 
Bring from celestial bowers your verdure 
fine 
To deck the bowers beneath ? 


How silently your leaflets old and brown 
On undulating wings, 
In autumn months, came floating, floating 
down, 
To form a carpet as they formed a crown 
For you, ye forest kings! 


Well may ye bend with proud and haughty 
- sweep, 
For sunbeams love to lie 
Upon your boughs; the breeze ye captive 
keep, 
And even the dew-drops, which the night- 
clouds weep, 
Upon your leaflets die. 


Last eve the moon on modest twilight 
beamed, 
And told the stars ‘twas Spring! 
She swept the wave, deliciously it gleamed, 
She touched the birds, and woke them as 
they dreamed 
A few soft notes to sing. 


God of the April flowers, how large. thy 
gift— 
The rainbow of the skies 
That spans the changing clouds with foot- 
steps swift, 
And “rainbows of the earth,” that meekly 
lift 
To thee, their glorious eyes. 


And not content with flowers rich and fair 
Thou givest perfume, too, 
That loads with burden sweet the tender 
air, 
And comes to fil] the heart with rapture 
rare. 
Each blushing morn anew. 


God of the Spring-time hours, what give we 
Thee ' 
While thus thou bounteous art? 
Thou owest us nought, we owe Thee all 
we see— 


- 
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Enjoyments, hope, thought, health, eternity, 
The life-beat of each heart. 


This morn came birds, on pinions bright 
and fieet, 
A lullaby to sing 
To Winter as he slept,—but other voices 
sweet 
The low dirge drowned, and warbled carol, 
meet 
To greet the waking Spring. 


Thus trees, and birds, and buds, and skies 
conspire 
To speak unto the heart, 
“Renew thy strength, be fresh; be pure; 
desire 
To be new-touched with purifying fire, 
That Evil’s growth depart.” * 


God of the heavens! from our bosoms blow 
The sin-leaves, and plant flowers 
Bedewed by gentlest rains, that they may 
_ show, 
How tended by thy love alone they grow, 
God of these golden hours!” 


Gradually Vernon’s face was turned away 
from Sybil’s view, for he did not care 
that she should see what was impressed 
thereon. Interest, and wonder at the 
correct collocation of words, had given 
place to a softened mood, which mois- 
tened his eyes and busied his mind in 
retrospection, and the words, 


“ Renew thy strength; be fresh ; be pure; 
desire 
To be new-touched with purifying fire 
That Evil's growth depart,” 


woke a strange chord of yearning in his 
breast, to be pure, and fresh, and strong, 
Words were not at his command just yet, 
and after a minute’s pause he turned to 
speak, to criticise the verses, as Sybil 
seemed to be waiting for praise or blame, 
but his intention was interrupted by the 
words, “hush, hush,” and Sybil’s moving 
nearer to him and checking him with a 
cautious whisper. 

“Oh, Mr. Vernon,” she said in the 
same guarded voice, “if you could only 
see it, only see the bird that has alighted 
on one of the arches! It cannot belong 
to our woods at all, for I have never be- 
held another like it. So bright and 
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gorgeous is it, as the sun glances upon it 
while it peacefully folds its wings, that 
one can scarcely help fancying that it 
is the guardian angel of this spot, or 
some spirit in disguise watching over the 
dead.”’ 

“Oh!” whispered Vernon, in return, 
the excitement of a sportsman shining on 
his face, “‘a bird, did you say, not com- 
mon to these woods! Oh, for one mo- 
ment’s sight to these blind eyes! Sybil, 
child, run noislessly to John and bid him 
bring hither his loaded gun; I had for- 
gotten for an instant what a good marks- 
man he is, and that he never misses aim.” 

Sybil’s face flushed for shame, and she 
stood rgoted tothe spot. What! kill that 
bird that like an angel of peace stood 
poised above them; never, while she 
could prevent it. Kill it for a mere 
sportsman’s love of game or an idle curi- 
osity! the thought was desecration, and 
her spirit grew bold in the exigency. 

“You would not, you could not kill 
that bird,” she said with passionate 
pleading, “it seems as if it were never 
made to die, at least by hand of man; 
never did a king were such a jewelled 
crown as its glittering crest. To kill it 
would be wanton cruelty, and would, in 
my estimation, gratify no feeling but a 
base and unworthy one.” 

«You speak as if you were the special 
protectress of the bird,” said Vernon in 
low, smothered tones, and in his turn ex- 
cited ; ‘‘ because it is so beautiful and 
peculiar, is the very reason why I must 
and will have it.” 

Must and will! Sybil trembled for the 
unconscious creature. 

“ Think of the holy place,” she whis- 
pered again, glancing around, “ of that 
solemn church, of these graves, of the 
little children sleeping around ; think of 
this home of Death desecrated by an 
unholy sound, polluted by a senseless 
act! Oh, Mr. Vernon, call it romance if 
you will, ridicule it, pour upon me your 
anger and indignation, but for this time 
grant me my wish and spare that feeble 
life. There, thank heaven, it lifts its 
wings as if about to fly, and will soon be 
safe from your cruelty, but no, it only 
turns its beautiful arched neck to the 
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sunlight, and pleads for life and liberty 
with a song.” 

Truly Vernon’s evil spirit was in the 
ascendant, and a demon seemed to urge 
him on, Thrusting Sybil hastily but 
gently away, he arose, and in a subdued 
but audible voice, called to his servant, 
who was at some distance, to load his gun 
and hasten thither. 

Then a storm of anger shook Sybil’s 
slight frame. Her will, ‘“ full statured,” 
showed itself in her lightning glance. 
Fiercely the fire of scorn flashed from her 
eyes, and her words dropped like hot 
lava upon a plain. 

“Mr. Vernon,” she said, imperatively, 
taking a strange sort of pleasure in utter- 
ing the scorn that welled in such an end- 
less stream to her lips, ‘‘ Mr. Vernon, it 
has come to this; you have taken your 
resolution, J, mine. That bird shall not die, 
shall not be wantonly destroyed, and the 
moment that sees John approach with 
loaded gun one step this way, sees also 
the bird frightened away from his resting 
place by me, floating far out of the reach 
of the best marksman’s aim.” 

“How dare you thwart my will?” re- 
turned he passionately, ‘‘how dare you 
put your weak, child-nature in opposition 
to mine ?” 

“[ dare,” she said, her heart beating 
wildly and her voice trembling with the 
storm that had shaken her, “ because 1 
think that I am in the right; because the 
bird is happy, and the place holy; and 
again I dare,” said she, in softened 
accents, “because what a sister could say 
to a brother, that alone have I said to 
you.” 

Then she put her little hand kindly in 
between Vernon’s clenched fingers in a 
caressing way, not knowing whether he 
would let it remain or rudely cast it away, 
but her silent prayer was heard, and it 
lay not rejected, but safe under that 
broad, strong palm, like a nestling under 
the parent-bird’s wing. 

But ah, who could turn away from 
Sybil’s offered hand! Vernon did not, 
but crushing it softly in his, he said 
gently, “you have conquered; my little 
sister has conquered a proud, rough, un- 
feeling man, who came well nigh forget- 
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ting in his madness a promise which he 
Let the 


called upon heaven to witness. 
bird live !” 

Sybil looked upward as he spoke, but 
it was no longer upon the broken arch. 
Soaring far, far away, she beheld it till 
it was lost to sight in the cloudless sky, its 
mission over that Ruined Church, what- 


ever it might have been, being accom- 
plished. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Like an enfranchised bird, who wildly 
springs, 
With a keen sparkle in his glancing eye, 
And a strong effort in his quivering wings, 
Up to the blue vault of the happy sky— 
So my enamoured heart so long thine own, 
At length from Love’s imprisonment set 
free, 
Goes forth into the open world alone, 
Glad and exulting in its liberty. 
Mrs. Norton. 


Hopes and fears. 
Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow 
verge 
Look down—on what? a fathomless abyss. 
Young. 


Sybil bought her triumph of will ata 
dear price, it would seem, for Vernon 
was moody and silent during the home- 
ward ride, and for a week scarcely notic- 
ed her music or the progress she was 
making in her studies. She tried two or 
three times to break the gloomy spell 
around him by uttering some playful re- 
mark, or trilling a bird-like song, but all 
was to no purpose. She felt that they 
were widely severed in disposition, pur- 
pose, and thought, and that he had asked 
her an impossible thing when he desired 
that she might be his sister, for to a sis- 
ter a brother’s heart was open, but 
against her he had closed his with an im- 
penetrable barrier of reserve and cold- 
ness. 

As for Vernon, he scarcely knew him- 
self the cause of his gloomy or rather 
thoughtful mood, but rested upon the 
idea that it was a phase which would 
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pass away with a change of weather. If 
any one had told him that he was 
thoughtful, because a child had stirred 
the stagnant waters of his soul by speak- 
ing truths to him which he had never 
dwelt upon, or thought of at all, except 
vaguely,-—had any one told him that the 
self-examination with which he was prob- 
ing his spirit originated in the conversa- 
tion of Sybil and the religious tenor of 
her verses, he would have been startled 
at the idea. He, the selfish man, tried 
in vain to shake off the master spirit of 
thought that merged at length into se- 
vere self-investigation,—but heaven has 
many ways of sowing the good seed; the 
wind may blow it, or it may drop by 
chance upon the ground,—not that Ver- 
non’s soul was ready for the planting, 
for hardened by frost and ice, it opened 
not yet to the sower. It was this unsat- 
isfactory state of things, and the know- 
ledge of it in part, that kept him cold to- 
wards others and discontented with him- 
self. 

A letter from Linwood at last broke 
the spell, and as Vernon handed it to 
Sybil to read to him, one of his old rare 
smiles overspread his countenance, for 
his love for his absent friend was one of 
the bright spots in his character. 

Sybyl drew back as he pressed the let- 
ter upon her and hesitated. 

“Should I, ought I, to read it?” she 
asked, “‘Mr. Linwood is a stranger to 
me, and there may be something in his 
letter which I ought not to see.” 

“You misjudge Linwood,” answered 
Vernon warmly, “he has a mind as pure 
as a child’s, and you will find nothing 
unworthy in what he has written.” 

“T did not mean that,” replied Sybil 
blushing, “I only imagined that he 
might deem me prying or officious, for 
a letter from friend to friend is a sacred 
thing.” 

“In that case,” answered Vernon, “I 
promise to be peace-maker, but pray do 
not keep me in suspense any longer, I 
am anxious to hear what he has written,” 

Thus urged, Sybil demurred no longer, 
fearing a return of Vernon’s displeasure 
and consequent coldness, and opening 
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the letter, which was post-marked Flor- 
ence, she thus began :— 


“Dear VERNON: 

“As you feared never to become ac- 
customed to the necessary third person, 
you made me promise to write to you 
only in extreme cases,—that is, if I ever 
found myself supremely happy or su- 
premely miserable ; as the former sensa- 
tion is préeminently in the ascendant 
now, I can refrain no longer from im- 
parting to you some of my experiences, 
and from telling you how, each day, a 
prayer ascends from my heart to heaven 
for the welfare of my generous friend, 

“You have opened to me a new field 
of beauty, such as I never dreamed of, 
both in the province of art and nature. 
My eyes feast on loveliness, my heart 
beats with fuller pulsations than in my 
own land. I feel that I am treading on 


enchanted ground, and associations from 
the past come thronging in endless pro- 
cession from the chambers of my brain. 
Oh, Vernon, to have seen the Lake of 
Como, the Cathedrals, the Laocoon, St. 
Peter’s, and the paintings and statuary 


in the old world, is to have lived no or- 
dinary life. 

“TI might go on enumerating the beau- 
ties which arise on every side, but I 
know that with you it would be familiar 
ground, and might weary you, still, I 
could not help feeling that you ought to 
have a realizing sense of my deep thank- 
fulness, and it is for this merely that I 
write to you. 

“When I think of your sympathy, 
which will meet me on my return when 
we can talk over my experiences, I am 
doubly grateful to God that you were 
permitted to see this world-wide pano- 
rama of wonders, and that you have 
travelled from snow-crowned Russia to 
the vineyards of beautiful Spain. Even 
in your blindness you could never be en- 
tirely lonely, for after a visit to Europe 
memory would ever be a busy companion. 

“To me this living in the past is en- 
chanting, and and of course to the artist- 
mind the enjoyment is double. It seems 
to me, too, that I would never have cared 
to journey abroad, unless I had received 
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a refined education, so that I might ap- 
preciate every classical allusion, and feel 
at home in history. There are men 
around me now, ignorant, soulless men, 
in whom the curves of an exquisite piece 
of sculpture rouse no feeling of admira- 
tion,—whose eyes see no glory in an 
Italian sunset, who travel merely because 
it is fashionable, and in whom no grate- 
ful religious thought is awakened. False 
men are they, Vernon, and, oh, if I could 
only sit by you for an hour, I could 
tell you how the sight of all this beauty, 
natural and artistic, appeals to my re- 
ligious nature, and how my heart beats 
more fervently to God and man, and my 
whole soul is bared to receive divine in- 
fluences from heaven. No, I have not 
come here, even as regards my spiritual 
welfare, in vain. 

“TI have painted one work since my 
arrival in Florence, which the critics 
honour me by praising very much. It 
is an ideal, my ideal of a perfectly beau- 
tiful woman, and I call it my Inspira- 
tion. Need I tell you, my friend, that 
I mean to be yours when I return? 
Wonld that you could see it, and criticise 
it, for upon your judgment I have ever 
depended ; but I will not murmur, for I 
believe that all of God’s dispensations 
are for the best. 

“Send me a line through your amanu- 
ensis, if you do not incline to forward a 
longer communication, and tell me some- 
thing of your welfare,—if you are still 
in the country, and whether you have 
any companions. 

** Yours, in all sincerity, 


** AtBertT Linwoop.” 


“T should like to know him,” said Sy- 
bil quietly, as she refolded the letter. 

“ And why ?” asked Vernon. 

As a man of the world Vernon had 
used that little monosyllable with great 
effect; it had been more powerful than 
many words, and joined with a sympa- 
thizing look of interest in his fine eyes, 
had extracted many a confession which 
would otherwise have remained unreveal- 
ed, and now the force of habit led him 
to use it still. There is often magic in 
one word, calling out many in answer. 
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“‘ Because,” was the answer, “it seems 
to me that I wonld like to talk to him, 
and tell him of my faults; still better, 
too, would I love to hear him speak of 
that religion which he prizes so much. 
Ah, if he had sisters, how happy they 
must be.” 

What an incentive was this, to any 
one who loved Sybil, to be worthy in her 
eyes. 

“It is worth the trying,” thought Ver- 
non; but thinking on his part, in the 
present instance, was far from acting. 

Not many days after this, Vernon sum- 
moned Sybil to his side, and told her 
that the time had arrived when she could 
be really useful to him, and that he had 
some work for her to do; he wanted her 
to answer Linwood’s letter. Such an 
appeal she could not escape from, and 
she sat down and wrote under his direc- 
tion the following words :— 


** You are astonished, dear Albert, at 
this lady-like hand-writing, instead of 
John’s bold chirography, but ’tis only 
little Sybil Gray’s, who writes at my 
dictation, therefore be mystified no lon- 
ger. Now, Sybil is the grand-daughter 
of my mother’s early friend, Mrs, Gor- 
don, both of whom have, at my invita- 
tion, made my house their home. Mrs. 
Gordon, when her health allows her, 
is an admirable manager in my bachelor 
establishment, and Sybil has masters, 
gathers flowers, dresses the roses, and, 
as you see, writes for the dismal blind 
gentleman. 

“T cannot express to you how much 
pleasure your letter gave me, and now 
that I have Sybil as writer and reader of 
our correspondence, let me hear from 
you often,—and do not be particular 
about the number of your sheets, for the 
dear child’s good nature will bear her 
through them all, even if their name 
were legion. 


“You ask me about myself; I think, 
I know that I am happier than when you 
were here. I can trace this change to 
no particular cause, yet on the whole I 
enjoy life more, human nature seems bet- 
ter, and I am not quite the worldling 
that you left me. I begin to be recon- 


ciled in some slight degree to my mis- 
fortune, and sometimes, remember, Lin- 
wood, only sometimes, I even bring my- 
self to regard it as a blessing,—for, had 
[ still retained my sight after that terri- 
ble fever, I might have remained in the 
city, constantly in the presence of her 
whom I have by this means avoided ; 
and so weak is the human heart, that 
even knowing what she is—even having 
seen her unmasked, her wonderful beau- 
ty and fascination might have bound me 
to her prisoner for life, whereas there is 
now no danger in absence,—and, oh, 
Linwood, reflect upon the almost hell 
upon earth that I should have endured 
had I passed my life——” 

Sybil made a movement that arrested 
Vernon’s words,—she rose from the ta- 
ble and laid down her pen. She was 
embarrassed beyond measure; shethought 
that Verhon had lost sight of the fact 
that she was writing, and not he himself; 
and she was an unwilling listener to the 
secrets of that proud heart, and inter- 
rupted him by reminding him that his 
letter was too much of a personal nature 
for her to continue writing it, ‘“ You 
forget, that I know nothing,” she began, 
—but she was not allowed to proceed, 
for Vernon silenced her with words which 
rendered her mute. 

“No, Sybil, I do not forget anything; 
an irresistible impulse leads me to tell 
you that part of my life’s history, which 
I have more than once alluded to in your 
presence, and to which you are a stran- 
ger. I know not why it is that I thus 
make you the confidant of my most sa- 
cred experiences; I know not if your 
eyes are gentle and compassionate,—and 
yet they must be, Sybil; I know not 
why I am led to unfold my inner nature 
to the scrutiny of a young girl who knows 
nothing of the world and its passions, 
—but it would seem that,a kind of fate, 
from which there is no escape, drives me 
on, and it is your destiny to listen,” 


“Florence Percy,” he continued, after 
a slight pause, “is my sister’s dearest 
friend; it was nature, then, that with 
such a tie between them, I should be 
constantly thrown into her society. She 
was an orphan, with no one to guide ber 
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but an aunt, whose life was one tissue of 
fashionable folly. When I say that Flor- 
ence was a fit scholar for so apt a 
teacher, I exaggerate nothing; but una- 
ware of her faults at the time when I 
first made her acquaintance, her beauty, 
—which is fitting for a queen,—and her 
winning manners, captivated me, and 
made me her willing slave. The old 
proverb says, that ‘love is blind,’ but 
more blind than I am now bodily, was I 
to her defects ; mad and blind until,—— 
but I will not anticipate, Sybil, you shall 
hear the story from beginning to end. 

‘Florence was poor and yet she loved 
wealth better than life itself; ‘rather 
die,’ I doubt not was her motte, ‘than 
be deprived of certain luxuries and com- 
forts.’ To struggle to keep up appear- 
ances was her one great object, and she 
was determined that her impoverished 
and aristocratic race should yet flourish 
through her means among the wealthy 
of the land. 

‘‘She chose me, then, as her instru- 
ment, her victim,—and threw her wiles 
around my unsuspecting nature. I need 
not tell you that I am rich, you must 
see it by the style in which I live, by 
my retinue of servants, and my lavish 
expenditure of money, and she knew it 
—knew my income, and laid her plans. 

“We met almost daily in my sister’s 
house, and as it was her great ambi- 
tion that Florence and I should even- 
tually be married, we had many oppor- 
tunities of becoming conversant with each 
other’s tastes and opinions. Isabel loved 
and loves Florence with a blind infat- 
uation which is second only to what 
mine was, although I must do her the 
justice to say, that she never knew the 
extent of the plot laid by her fascinat- 
ing friend. 

“When I look back upon that event- 
ful period of my life, it seems to me 
that I must have been living in a dream 
not to have discovered the base motives 
which actuated the conduct of Florence. 
Affection for me she had not; cold, pas- 
sionless, calculating, I scarcely think that 
any one could inspire her with love, and 
yet what a master-piece of acting was 
her feigned joy in my presence, while 
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she had but one passion; to that she 
bowed as a heathen to his idol, and that 
passion was to lift the fallen fortunes 
of the Percy family. 

“‘T have sometimes in my earlier years 
dreamed that I might be loved—dreamed 
of a home where a gentle wife, with 
loving children at her feet, would greet 
me at my fireside; that that home would 
be little short of a heaven, while Flor- 
ence Percy would be the angel of my 
Paradise ; but, alas! how was I mista- 
ken! Sybil, look at me, is there any- 
thing chilling or repulsive about me? 
Now, indeed, there may be with these 
closed, sightless eyes,—but fancy me in 
the prime of youth and health, with a 
happy, buoyant temperament, think you 
not that then I might have inspired love ?” 

He waited not for Sybil’s answer, but 
hurried on, 

“I remember the time when the truth 


‘first came to me,—not with the crash 


of a storm, crushing me with its sud- 
denness,—but with only a certain fore- 
shadowing of evil. We were not pub- 
licly engaged, the word had not been 
quite spoken, for we were waiting for 
her aunt’s return from Europe to sanc- 
tion our love, but she expected the ques- 
tion to be asked which would make her 
my betrothed, and I intended it. I had 
told her, however, that I loved her, and 
I had heard the blessed words that I 
was in return beloved by her; I had 
pictured our future home, where, not 
the least among the changes that were 
to happen to me, I was to become under 
her guidance a useful, pious man. She 
had received many presents from my 
hands of great value, and had worn 
diamonds which were my gift. In the 
meantime our mornings were spent to- 
gether, and our evenings in the round 
of amusements that a crowded city al- 
ways affords, 

“One day we were seated in Isabel’s 
luxurious parlour, with the light of the 
room softened to that mellow shade 
which is so becoming to a complexion 
like hers, and I had never seen the 
beauty of Florence displayed to such ad- 
vantage; I even mutely thanked God for 
the creation of such wondrous perfection, 
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and that I was permitted to behold it. 
I have not told you that she was a clear 
brunette, and that the crowning grace to 
her fair face was a rich, glossy colour on 
her cheeks, which gave additional lustre 
to her superb eyes. On the morning of 
which I am speaking, she was dressed 
simply, yet carefully, while her glossy 
dark hair, unadorned, was to me more 
beautiful than if encircled with a diadem 
of brilliants. In passing I must mention 
that her dress usually was anything but 
simple, for her love of display showed 
itself forcibly in her toilet arrangements. 

“Her quiet morning robe, with its 
loose hanging sleeves, disclosed an arm 
which was faultless in its proportions, 
—and as she held it towatds me that I 
might clasp around it a ruby bracelet 
of curious workmanship, her eyes,—ah, 
those glorious eyes,—beamed with the 
light of what I thought was love—deep, 
unchangeable, grateful love to the donor, 
but which circumstances have showed to 
be only the love of gems and of display. 

“ Lovers are proverbially eloquent, and 
I was picturing to her how her affection 
brightened my life, and how I wished 
that all our days might be as tranquil 
and happy as that which was passing, 
when she whispered in return that it 
would be the study of her existence to 
make me happy, and that she had no 
wish in life which was not breathed in 
reference to me! Emboldened by this 
delicious confession, I told her playfully 
that I would put her upon trial, and then 
altering my tone to a serious one, I re- 
marked that she had it in her power to 
grant me a favour,—a speck in compari- 
son with the sacrifices of a lifetime. It 
was only this,—that, instead of attend- 
ing a famous ball which was to be given 
in the evening, she would spend the 
hours at home quietly with me. 

“ An almost imperceptible frown pass- 
ed over her brow as I said these simple 
and not very exacting words; but the 
smile that succeeded was more brilliant 
for the sudden shadow that had preceded 
it, and with all the apparent love of a 
loving heart gathered in her earnest eyes, 
which looked straight into mine, as I 
knelt before her, with her lips all rosy in 
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their freshness, and her voice tender 
with affectionate words, she bent towards 
me, and laying her perfect hand upon 
mine, promised what I had asked. 

“Just then Isabel entered from a 
walk, glowing with health and excite- 
ment, and full of some important intel- 
ligence. I can scarcely think that she 
meant to pain me by what followed, and 
I can attribute her words only to that 
fearful proclivity which women have to 
making conquests, and in having those 
in whom they are interested count their 
triumphs in numbers. 

“*T have glorious news for you, Flor- 
ence,’ she said, ‘ you have gained another 
conquest by that queenly beauty of 
yours; you have made Lord Cummings 
your slave for life. He could talk. of 
nothing else this morning but your 
superb air, your divine eyes, and the 
midnight gleaming of your ebon locks. 
To he sure, it is in rather a vulgar way 
that he swears you are an angel, but that 
we must excuse in a titled man; by the 
by, with a little French expletive, he 
made me promise to take you to Mrs, 
Maitland’s to-night, and you must go,’— 
then turning to me as I made a gesture 
of impatience, she continued: ‘ Now, 
Richard, for shame, I verily believe you 
are jealous; my lord is awkward, you 
are refined and graceful; my lord is a 
fright, and you, you know, are a beauty ;’ 
then warbling a lively air, she threw 
herself at the feet of Florence in a be- 
seeching attitude. 

“T was jealous, maddened,—but I kept 
silence and waited for the result, incens- 
ed against the presumptuous stranger, 
but secure in the constancy of my peer- 
less Florence, upon whom I gazed, al- 
most sure of her reply. What had trans- 
formed her so? Her cheeks glowed with 
a crimson which I had never yet seen 
kindled there; her eyes sparkled with 
delight, and she uttered a joyous excla- 
mation; then, as if remembering her- 
self, she said to Isabel, ‘ But it is not so 
easy to meet him at Mrs. Maitland’s, for 
I have just promised Richard to stay at 
home with him,—Darby and Joan fash- 
ion !’ 

“*Would you indeed like to go? 
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I said calmly, though with a volcano 
raging within my heart. ‘If you would, 
pray do not consider yourself bound to 
me, and do not let a whim of mine keep 
you at home.’ 

‘*«Oh, if it is only a whim,’ she re- 
turned, twisting my bracelet-gift upon 
her arm with her long slender fingers 
that she might examine it more minutely, 
‘then I would like to go.’ 

“¢ Ay you please,’ said I coldly,—and 
she went! and so the first link was bro- 
ken,—and so at length were all. Yes, she 
went to the ball and met my lord Cum- 
mings. His fortune, the world said, 
doubled mine; he wore finer diamonds ; 
he sported carriages and horses unequal- 
led in the land; he paid his court to the 
queenly beauty, and was accepted. It 
was then, that with a constitution pre- 
disposed, by the excitement under which 
I laboured, to fever, I was taken ill with 
an epidemic which was raging, and 
which, though it affected many only 
slightly, prostrated me almost to the 
grave, and left me blind, with no hope 
of restoration to sight. 

“ After my recovery from this illness, 
many friends came kindly to break the 
monotony of my darkened chamber, and 
among others a young man, who had 
been sported with awhile by Miss Percy, 
and then rejected. This man I know to 
be true, and partly in bitterness of spirit 
—but chiefly in revenge for the treat- 
ment he had received, for men are affect- 
ed differently by a rejection, some turn- 
ing to melancholy, some maddened and 
reckless, and others careless and light- 
hearted still; he, in revenge, and igno- 
rant of my attachment to Florence, told 
me, wantonly and only to show her off 
in the worst possible light, of a speech 
that he had heard her make; it was this, 
mark it, Sybil, and it will be a key to the 
character of the woman who might have 
been my wife: ‘Well, what matters it? 
Though be has lost his sight, he has not 
lost his fortune !’ 

“From that moment my love turned 
into scorn, my scorn to indifference. Yon 
muy like to hear the sequel; my lord 
Cummings proved to be an adventurer, 
a furtune-hunter, and he had mistaken 
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Florence for a cousin of hers who was 


an heiress. When he found out his mis- 
take, he disappeared no one knows 
whither, and Florence was left to her 
own wholesome reflections. Since then 
she has not been much sought in socie- 
ty; but still her glorious beauty remains 
to dazzle a few lingering worshippers, 
who, however, have the misfortune to be 
too poor to be rewarded by her hand. 

“‘T have not met her since her engage- 
ment to Cummings, but strange to say 
Isabel is devoted to her, and even dreams 
of her being my wife and her sister ; and 
she in her turn repays Isabel by her ad- 
miration and flattery. 

“TI have suffered, you see, Sybil, al- 
most more than my share, and you must 
bear with my mood when you think that 
I am morose and gloomy ; sometimes, in- 
deed, I may be both naturally, but of- 
tener that selfish depression of spirits 
under which you see me labouring, is the 
memory of the past, rising up in wave 
after wave of hitter feeling, which will 
not be stilled by any endeayour on my 
part. You wished the other day for 
some misfortune, some temptation to rip- 
ple the calm current of your days. Oh, 
Sybil, you know not what you asked. 
But I am sure that you need no experi- 
ence in suffering in order to make you 
feel for others, and sympathise with them 
in their sorrows,—and the thought of this 
is why | disclose mine to you.” 

Sybil drew a long breath, and the 
tears came into her eyes; she had wept 
over romances often, but here, before 
her, was a man who had loved and suf- 
fered ; here was something real, some- 
thing that she knew was true, and she 
looked pityingly upon one who had now 
in her eyes assumed the dignity of a 
hero. She longed to show him in some 
way how truly she felt for him in his 
double bereavement, but knew not how. 

“Sybil, tell me” asked Vernon anx- 
iously, “is not mine a tale of many sor- 
rows? Come near me, and say to me 
that you think that I am nut to be disap- 
pointed in you, too, I want no maledic- 
tions showered upon the head of Flor- 
ence Percy ; I care not even to bring to 
mind the thought of her terrible retribu- 
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tion, or that Dante has placed in the 
‘lowest deep of the lowest deep’ those 
who have betrayed trust: only speak to 
me,—say one word of comfort, one ear- 
nest word. Sybil, friend, sister, fail me 
not now, but give me what I need more 
than parched traveller a cooling draught, 
—give me your sympathy.” 

Sybil rose and approached him where 
he sat, and then with no syllable of com- 
fort but with a heavy sob and shower of 
tears upon his outstretched hands, she 
wept because he had suffered so; aid 
Vernon was grateful for those tears, and 
understood their meaning almost better 
than if they had been words. He had 
never seen Florence weep,—her artificial 
nature had never been thus moved, and 
he knew that the fount of feeling which 
was the source of tears must be deep in- 
deed. 

“Poor child!” he said, as Sybil knelt 
before him, her hands clasped in his; “I 
did not mean to move you sc, you must 
weep no more,—at least not for me, but 
you must spare your tears for your fu- 
ture self; for suffering is the condition 
under which we live agd breathe, and 
you know not what the coming years 
may have in store for you.” 

But Sybil still wept on; the sight of 
that disappointed, blind, forsaken man, 
was a deeper tragedy than what the books 
ever told her of,—a story whose last page 
ended very sadly. 

Then Vernon smoothed back her long, 
luxuriant hair tenderly, and drew her 
nearer to him until he felt her breath 
upon his bowed face, and a passionate 
prayer for her welfare escaped from his 
lips. “Oh, God,” he said, “spare her, 
shield her; let not my fate be hers ; pour 
upon me any amount of suffering, but 
let misfortune pass her by, and, above 
all, guard her against a sorrow such as 
mine.” 

Vernon prayed—it was something un- 
usual; not indeed for himself did he 
pray, but for Sybil, kneeling before him, 
her bright face uplifted to his, and her 
hands fast locked in his strong grasp ; 
then her voice broke the silence which 
followed that earnest appeal to a higher 
power, and it came to his ears like the 
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voice of an angel answering his prayer. 

““T would take your sorrow from you, 
if I could,” she said, “and bear it for 
you,” 

What could mortal ask more than this, 
what need had he of closer sympathy? 
Life could record no instance of greater 
sacrifice than such as she had offered. 

“God, I thank thee,” he exclaimed, 
while his frame trembled at those simple 
words from the kneeling girl, ‘“ Thou 
hast at last sent to me what my soul has 
most needed through three long dreary 
years,—the gift of perfect sympathy.” 
But even as Vernon spoke, a bright crim- 
son flushed his face, and a terrible reve- 
lation came to him ; he loved her—loved 
her kneeling and weeping there. The 
truth came like a knife, cleaving heart 
and brain; no doubt, no shadow of sus- 
picion of the nature of his feelings came 
to question him as to their sincerity, 
Florence he had loved for her beauty, 
and what she might have been to him 
when the gloss of fashion had given 
place to domestic ties,—but Sybil he loved 
for herself, for what she was. She might 
be as beautiful as an angel, or almost re- 
pulsive in appearance; these considera- 
tions did not affect him ; he only saw the 
purity of her heart and loved her,—ah, 
how fondly, how truly, she must never 
know. He would never, he said to him- 
self, be so ungenerous as to throw him- 
self with his blindness and blighted life, 
his soured temper, and uncongenial dis- 
position upon her mercy; no, he would 
not sacrifice upon the shrine of his self- 
ishness that young, budding life, that 
pure, lovely heart ; to keep his affection 
all untold, to educate her, to bestow upon 
her every grace that wealth could bring, 
and then to yield her calmly in after 
years to another with the outward quiet- 
ness of a brother, even when there would 
he a mad worship burning on the altar 
of his heart within, would be the crown- 
ing suffering of his life, his last terrible 
sacrifice. 

But love, love,—man is impotent when 
entering the lists against thee, and what 
a tyrant thou art! Vernon struggled 
bravely and well, but there came hours 
in that long and intimate intercourse 
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when his secret would rush from his 
heart to his very lips, and only by strong, 
persevering will be kept prisoner there, 
and each day and month grew with a 
mighty strength that pure, devoted pas- 
sion for one who, he had determined, 
should be to him forever, as far as word 
or act of his was concerned, only his well 
beloved sister, his little Sybil Gray. 

But to return to the systematic devel- 
opement of our story. The sheet lay un- 
finished on the table; with one strong 
effort of self-control, he put her, whom 
he longed to clasp to his beating, lonely, 
yearning heart, away from him, and re- 
quested her calmly to finish it. Sybil 
obeyed, and wrote again at his dictation, 
folded, sealed, and directed the letter 
half mechanically, wondered in her young 
and innocent heart at the baseness of 
Florence, wiped her tear-stained foce, 
and then left Vernon to attend to the 
wants of her grand-mother. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Am Tin Italy? Is this the Mincius? 

Are those the distant turrets of Verona? 

And shall I sup where Juliet at the masque 

Saw her loved Montague, and now sleeps 
by him? 

Such questions hourly do I ask myself; 

And not a stone, in a cross-way, inscribed 

*To Mantua— To Ferrara’—but excites 

Surprise and doubt, and self-congratulation. 
O Italy, how beatiful thou art!’’—Rogers. 


Sybil saw with heart-felt anguish that 
Mrs. Gordon drooped daily more and 
more; she was, of course, under the care 
of a physician who paid her regular visits, 
but hers was a decay of nature which no 
physician could heal. Her seat by the 
fireside, or by the open window, in the 
more genial days of summer, had been 
exchanged for her own apartment, and 
Sybil noticed with regret, that her mind, 
which had been for so long a time firm 
and energetic, was showing unmistake- 
able signs of decay and imbecility. 

Her memory, too, which had been so 
well stored with dates and anecdotes of 
the past, failed from day to day, and she 
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scarcely seemed to be conscious of those 
around her who ministered to her hourly 
wants. The most cheering view of her 
decline was, that she suffered no pain, 
but Sybil would often retire to the retreat 
of her own room with tearful eyes when 
she saw that her grandmother failed to 
recognise her, or called her by her mother’s 
name or by that of some friend of her 
childhood. 

Although Mrs. Gordon had ceased to 
recognise her grand-child, and knew no 
difference between her kind attentions 
and those of the domestics, Sybil’s con- 
stant ministrations ceased not; she always 
dedicated to her the larger part of her 
mornings, and reserved her afternoons 
for her daily walks with Vernon, while 
her evenings alone were devoted to study. 
Faithful to each avocation she proved, 
and Vernon looked forward with scarcely 
restrained impatience through his long, 
solitary mornings to those sweet hours of 
converse, which were characterized by 
subjects always earnest and instructive, as 
the happy period of his long and weary 
day. 

A singular séate of things had arisen 
from the part which Sybil had played as 
amanuensis, for Linwood, in reply to 
Sybil’s letter dictated by Vernon, had 
addressed his answer to her. This ar- 
rangement was agreeable to him in many 
respects ; first because he knew that she 
had never been in Europe, and therefore 
would not be wearied when what he saw 
there was his theme, and moreover, be- 
cause his warm, genial heart longed for 
sympathy, and to the so called child whom 
Vernon had described as quick and in- 
telligent, he thought that he might write 
without reserve, and by that means please 
Vernon by imparting to her some of his 
experiences in the world of art. 

As far as Vernon was concerned, he 
was quite satisfied with the correspon- 
dence between his friend and Sybil, and 
this state of things seemed quite natural 
to him; he thought of Linwood only as 
engrossed in his love of the occupation 
he had chosen, without any other of the 
emotions incident to human nature, and 
contrary to Linwood’s expectations, he 
heard with pleasure the letters read, 
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although it was all to him beaten ground. 
Besides it was a positive pleasure to him 
to recall the scenes which he had visited 
and enlarge upon them to Sybil, who, 
with ever-ready attention, listened with 
increasing interest to the descriptions of 
that land which is the day-dream of 
aspiring girlhood. 

At first these letters were simple and 
formal, and then when Sybil’s answers, 
which were no longer dictated ‘yy Vernon, 
came, showing such a just appreciation 
of what he had written, and such an 
interest in all that he saw, such a know- 
ledge of the details of art, and above all 
so pure a religious faith, Linwood’s day 
was not happily ended unless he had 
written in his journal to his ‘‘little friend;” 
and soon the words “little friend” were 
changed to “Sybil,” and “dear Sybil,” 
and theories, opinions and faiths were 
discussed, and had they seen and been 
well acquainted with each other, there 
could not have been more perfect confi- 
dence between two friends of different 
sexes. 

The change came on so gradually that 
to the correspondents it #ppeared perfectly 
natural, while Vernon, deceived like those 
most concerned, regarded the letters as 
being merely intended for him, a very 
agreeable journal of passing events min- 
gled with other subjects of interest, and 
did not perceive that each “ white-winged 
messenger,” sent across the Atlantic, car- 
ried a chain with it that linked the young 
artist and Sybil, with her gentle and lov. 
ing nature, nearer and yet pearer to- 
gether. 

“ Another letter from Mr. Linwood!” 
said Sybil one morning, dropping a bou- 
quet of choice flowers to the ground in 
her eagerness to receive it, “just what 
we were wishing for! There is no small 
pleasure so great in life as the breaking 
of a seal, which secures from all other 
eyes words meant alone for one’s very 
self.” 

Vernon smiled at her delight, and fully 
as anxious as herself to hear the contents, 
besought her to lose no time in reading 
them. 

“What a fine correspondent he has 
after all proved?” said he; “you know 
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that I told him never to write except 
when he was very happy or very wretched, 
but this I think is his fifth letter.” 

Yes, five letters had pas’ed between 
Linwood and Sybil; a dangerous number 
for hearts so young, so sympathising as 
theirs ! 

Sybil read— 


“You do not write like a child, dear 
Sybil, though Vernon calls you one, and 
I shall persist in taking you with me in 
imagination to places into which a child 
would not care to enter, for you appreci- 
ate my descriptions so fully, that I feel 
encouraged to unfold to you more of my 
wanderings than I would alone to that 
hard, cynical guardian of yours, but I 
hope that he will condescend to listen to 
them sometimes, and you must assure 
him, that whether he desires it or not, he 
is always included in what I say and feel, 

“What would I not give to have you 
both here with me to day, that we might 
journey through this thrice beautiful 
Italy together! I would lead you to its 
lakes, and lingering around their magic 
shores, we would build an air-castle of 
life there, amid their beautiful scenery, 
their villas and terraces, their varied 
trees and picturesque people. Then I 
would take you by the hand and stand 
with you in the Cathedral of Milan, which 
some traveller from our own country has 
declared he would rather bring to his 
native land than anything else in Europe, 
and we would feel together that it isa 
temple of God whatever faith it symbo- 
lizes, and from your child-heart a prayer 
would arise, which would find its way 
through its gold and silver, its niches and 
statuary, to the Christian’s home of 
prayer. 

“T would have you pause before Da 
Vinci’s Last Supper, and sigh with me 
over its defaced condition, and then upon 
Raphael’s Spolalizio, that exquisite gem 
of highest art. These we certainly would 
not omit in our pleasure tour. 

“Then we would haste to Venice, (no, 
we would not haste in Italy), and under 
its skies, in its mysterious streets, to the 
dipping of oars, you should sing for 
Vernon and me, with your best accent, 
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some of Italia’s own songs. (Are your 
eyes dark, Sybil, like those of her chil- 
dren?) Then as you see the church of 
St. Mark’s,"your voice would be hushed, 
and yourself bewildered by its peculiar 
beauty, in which the architect has seemed 
to defy all criticism. 

“From thence I would guide you to 
the feet of the master-painters of Venice, 
Titian and Paul Veronese, and many 
another saint of art, to drink in the 
beauty of their undying creations. Then 
we would stand in Verona at Juliet’s 
tomb, and Vernon with his deep, ex- 
quisite voice would bring Shakspeare to 
our memory, and under the influence of 
the almost inspired words we would give 
a sigh to buried love and constancy, and 
pass on. 

“Then, Sybil, you would forgive me, 
if with an artist’s worship of such things, 
I lead you to Parma and Correggio’s cre- 
ations, to his Holy Family and tender 
Magdalen, and forward to the galleries of 
Bologna to follow the flights of the im- 
mortal Guido in his Sampson and his 
Crucifixion, and on to the Saint Agnes 
of Domenichino, and the Saint Cecilia 
of Raphael, and lastly, over the Ap- 
penines to beautiful Florence. 

“Were you weary, dear Sybil, with 
your long and eventful journey, we would 
pause to rest upon the hill of Fiesole and 
mark the beauties of the city as it lies 
stretching out before us like a panorama; 
then entering near the Palazzo, we would 
gaze upon the Fountain of Neptune, and 
in the Tribune pause before the Venus, 
the Knife Grinder and the Wrestlers. 

“ Arrived at last at the Gallery, where 
La Fornarina holds her undisputed sway, 
I should depend upon your fresh, un- 
biassed impressions to recall to Vernon’s 
memory the beauties of Raphael and 
Titian by your descriptions. 

“But, Sybil, you must not expect the 
to conduct you in one letter over the 
whole of Italy, or even Fiorence alone; 
the path that I have marked out to you 
in this single epistle, if faithfully trod- 
den, would consume a year, and in 
Florence itself one could spend years 
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with perfect satisfaction. What mad de- 
votion to science did I think it once, 
when I heard a naturalist declare that he 
could remain, with profit to himself, on a 
desolate island for months, examining the 
habits of a single fish; perhaps you 
would say that I am as thorough a fanatic, 
were I to tell you that in the study of a 
single picture by one of the great masters, 
I could consume a much longer time in 
Florence. 

** Vernon is more cheerful, then? Who 
could refrain from being cheerful were 
he living in the sunny atmosphere which 
seems to surround a certain Sybil Gray? 
A heavy trust is yours, my little friend ; 
guard and guide him well. God, for 
some wise purpose, has afflicted him ; let 
us not dare to try to lift the curtain which 
conceals the purposes of a higher power, 
but bend humbly to His will. 


“T forgot to mention that you must not 
be surprised, if at some time during the 
latter part of this year I drop down upon 
you as from the skies, for at times the 
Switzer’s own longing for his native land 
comes heavily upon me, and I feel that 
there is no cure but to see my own home 
once more. 

“Think of me sometimes, dear child, 
as striving to be and to do good, or I 
should not be worthy of a place in your 
pure heart.” 


It would be almost superfluvus to say 
that Sybil read these letters of Linwood’s 
with intense pleasure, but it must be 
understood that they were not always of 
the character of that which has been 
transcribed above. Sometimes a single 
epistle would be filled with a description 
of only one work of art, and then again 
one would scarcely have imagined, from 
the entire absence of all allusions to such 
things, that Albert was a stranger ina 
strange land, for books criticised, people 
commented upon, and theories discussed, 
would form the prominent part of his 
correspondence, and Linwood’s written 
communications really educated Sybil as 
much as the verbal teachings of Vernon 
and her masters. 






















WHO TOOK SEBASTOPOL? 


(“ Who killed Cock-Robin?’’) 


Who took Sebastopol? 
We! cry the fighting French; 
Nought could our fiery ardour quench, 
We beat the Russ from tower and trench, 


And we took Sebastopol. 


Who took Sebastopol? 
We! shout the English, stout and tall; 
We stormed the Redan—but it did not fall; 
So it must be confessed that, after all, 
Our share in the business is rather small: 


But we helped to take Sebastopol. 


Who took Sebastopol ? 
We! grumble the lazy Turks; 
We prayed cross-legged within our works, 
Armed t@ the teeth with swords and dirks; 


And so we took Sebastopol. 


Who took Sebastopol? 
We! simpers the vain, mercenary Sardinian, 
With his hand the omnipotent gold British guinea on; 
We know it is not the general opinion— 


But we took Sebastopol. 


Who took Sebastopol ¢ 
*Twas I! replies the proud Ruler of France; 
When I pipe all the rest of the world must dance: 
I ordered the course of time and chance, 
And I took Sebastopol. 


Who took Sebastopol? 
I did! exclaims Arab-smoking Pelissier; 
I had a principal hand in the dish here. 
I knew ’twould be ruin if I should miss here 


Like poor Canrobert, who caught no fish here; 


And my men fought as well as the devil could wish here: 


So I took Sebastopol. 
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Who took Sebastopol? 
It was I! mutters the fierce M‘Mahon; 
I headed the Zouaves, and led them the way on 
To the lines and the forts, where the foe we did lay on 
Till we left them no possible ground to stay on— 


So I took Sebastopol. 


Who took Sebastopol? 
I! says the dashing, brave Bosquet; 
I was always foremost in the fray, 
Cutting and slashing by night and by day, 
Which made the garrison run away: 


And I took Sebastopol. 


Who lost Sebastopol? 
Alas! alas! groans grim Gortchakoff; 
That I should suffer such shame and scoff! 
The Frenchmen worried and drove me oft 
From the Mamelon and the Malakoff; 
And I lost Sebastopol. ° 


Who lost Sebastopol? 
Mournfully sighs the youthful Czar; 
And his father’s corpse, though distant far 
On Neva’s bank, felt the terrible jar— 
The earthquake shock, of destructive war— 


When Russia lost Sebastopol. 









THE LETTERS OF MOZIS ADDUMS TO BILLY IVVINS. 


FIRST LETTER. 


From Fomvil to Washingtun, by way of Richmun. 


Wasuinctoun Cirty, Dec. the 14, 1857. 
To Mister Billy Ivvins, Kerdsvil, Buck- 

ingame Cty., Ferginny: 

Dear Bitty—You reclect lass summer 
arter I had puffectid my skeam and had 
detummined to go to Washingtun citty, 
I promist you to rite freekwently if not 
orftner, and to give you an acount uv all 
I seen and dun. Well. I’ve bin hear 
more’n a weak and has writ nar time yit, 
fur the reesin that I has seen so much, 
and has bin so bizzy I kuddint think 
much mo rite. Billy this is the dirndest 
place on the fase uv the erth, But ma 
going to begin at the beginin. 

I took the car at Fomvil on Friday, a 
onlucky day. It were the fust time uv- 
ver I téok the car, but I warnt skeered 
becos I had seen the car a menyer time 
befo. The sensashun preduced upon the 
mine are that uv rapid travlin, but no 
man, I doant keer how good a reth- 
metishun he is, kin count the pannils uv 
the fense a going along. But the mile 
stones aint like it twas in a grave-yard— 
that’s a lie, and aludes to the telegraf 
posses, The High Bridge did’nt skeer 
me nuther, and I wunder it skeer enny- 
body, fur the injine goes over it so slow 
that ef the blame thing was to bust throo, 
we'd all be dead befo we could pos’bly 
git akross. Bimeby we reecht the Junk- 
shin, whar I techt about three fingers uv 
ball-fase whisky which I kinnot admier. 
Nevver do you mend yo drink at the 
Junkshin. 

Leevin uv the Junkshin, my hed a buz- 
zin with the striknine whisky, we got 
upun the Damdvil rode, and there the car 
farly ript it along, going a bumbling like 
litening upon what they call the strop 
wrail, which is not a sollid wrail, sich as 
they have on the Sowthside rode, but 
nuthin mo nor less than a wagun tire 
nailed doun to a rafter. 

I notised that the peepel in the car 
sot their eyes on me mighty keenly, and 
fur a time I wus alarmed, feerin I had 


let loose my skeam which corntinually 
orkupide my mine. But it wus nuthin 
but the atentshun which a stranger 
naterally adtracks. I shill not dwell upun 
the minushee uv the jerney: sufice it to 
say, that, twards dark, we bulged down 
frum the piney ole feelds and the cole 
pitts to the rivver which we skeerted with 
rapidity, the injine setting up a loud 
shout as we went howlin into the toun uv 
Richmun, Plegg take them bridgis! it 
takes no less than fo bridgis to cross the 
rivver at this pint, and you ketch a sight 
uv toun jest in time to git intoo a nuther 
bridge and see nuthin. 

Billy, I kin not furgit the howr I 
enterd Richmun. Ef the fac uv being 
the fust time I had paid my visit toa 
toun of great dimenshuns had not bin 
the fac, the okashun would still have bin 
momentious and foevver imprest itself 
upon my memry, frum this suckumstance, 
I wus skeered too deth—littrilly, and no 
joking, skeerd too deth! 

Skeerd? Mozis Addums don’t git 
skeerd about nuthin. But I wus tho’. I 
sot thar tremblin and sweatin, not know- 
in whether to move hand nor foot, whar- 
as the rest snatched up thar little um- 
brellers and things and put out like a 
gang uv wild turkies. I did’nt budge. 
Sertny, I felt my insignifgance in the 
midst uv them thousings uv rich mer- 
chonts and edjucated peepil, not knowin 
nar, single, livin] uv ’em. But twarnt 
that that skeerd me, Billy, and I warnt 
afeard that somebody was going to hert 
me, for I has bonier nuckles than most 
men and you know the size uv the frog in 
my arm. It were the all-fired, the ow- 
dashus, and tremenjus noise that skeered 
me. It wus enuf to uy skeered me, 
May be you’ve heerd two injines hollerin 
at once. You’ve heerd the wind bellowin 
in the woods like a bull travlin to a cup- 
pen throo a bresh pile, and peepel shout- 
in at camp meetin and ’lectshuns, and 
crows holdin uv a debatin sciety in the 
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evenin, You’ve hearn them things. Also 
you’ve knode the devil to git into the 
fowils, and the turkees git to gobblin, 
and the geese to cacklin, and the Guinea 
chickens to havin uv the hiccups all at 
the same time, hard as they can stave, 
Well, jest imagin all these noises tangled 
up like a fishin line and comin right slap 
into yo’ naked ear when you did’nt pre- 
tend to ixpect it. Taint nuthin, taint 
beginnin to be nuthin compard with what 
I heerd when the car stopt in Richmun. 
And what od you reckin this horrud 
racket wus when I come to find it out? 
Why, it precedid frum a passel—I don’t 
think thar wus mo’n two duzzen uv ’em, 
but I kuddent see strait at the time—a 
bout two duzzen uv the wust, the dernd- 
est, sassiest, big-mouthdest carridge dri- 
vers hollerin at the peepel to git to carry 
thar things, trunks and so forth, to the 
taverns. Nuvver, nuvver, did I heer the 
beet uv it. It mighty nigh distractid 
me—and I have sense bin told that thar 
is forty odd deff peepel in Richmun and 
9 in the loomatick from these very car- 
ridge drivers—but, for some reesin or 
ruther, I spose there is a reesin, they 
calls a carridge in toun a hac. May be 
the carridges thar is made uv hacberry. 
I don’t know. But these plegg-goned 
drivers ought to be whipt day and nite, 
pennytenchrid in fac. 

Kunsultin the importence uv my skeam, 
and havin heerd uv the place befo, I 
went into the crowd uv them drivers all 
hollerin “take yo’ baggige, sir;” “car- 
ridge, sir;” “hac, sir; ‘“ Poter fur the 
Sin Charles;” ‘“ Poter fur the Merrykin ;” 
“ Poter fur the Ixchain ;” went right into 
7em, and havin getherd my sensis, grad- 
yully discuvvered the nigger uv the Ix- 
chain and kollerd him. 

Says I, “I want to go right home with 
you.” 

Says he, very politely, “‘gimme yo’ 
checx, yung marster,” and I not knowin 
the meenin uv checx, follered whar he 
pintid, untwel I come to a splendid, 
painted, kind uv a sirkuss waggin with a 
heep uv windows and real velvit seats on 
the sides, and steps to git up at the hind 
part uv it. But the Ixchain nigger he 
come right behind me, and got arter me 
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agin "bout my checx. Billy, the very 
devil was to play, and I mighter knowd 
it fur startin on Friday. I can’t take 
time to tell you what cheex is. Think I 
had’nt Jef my confoundid ole trunk, 
mar’s best har trunk, at the Junkshin? 
Fust I wus distrest, becos I thought I 
were lost, fur you know what wus in that 
trunk wuth money; then I snortid and 
cussd myself into vulger frackshins. In 
the eend I paid a telegraf to the Junk- 
shin, and the cussid trunk come down the 
rode the nex mornin befo day. 

The Ixchain are a magnifeeshint bild- 
in. Thar is two uv ’em, knectid by a 
bridge, which spangs the street and which 
is better’n a house in Buckingame county. 
One side the street is filled with 1 hous 
and the other side is filled with the other 
hous; the bridge jines ’em, is Ised. The 
hous on this side has pillows higher’n a 
tree, and the hous on that side has, I 
recken, more’n a thousun winders. All 
Fomvil could git in that tavern, and it 
not feel it. Inside the hous, Billy, it 
jus’ dazzles you right up. Marbul floes, 
laid in dimunds; lamps uv solid gold, 
hangin doun like the branchis uv a white 
oke, and lightid with what they call gas, 
a kind uv nothin, like the ar, which 
smells very loud when it aint lightid, but 
when it is burnin, makes every thing 
like broad day. Then thar is lookin- 
glassis, framed in gold, big is the side uy 
a con-hous, and picktchers and paintins, 
and a splendid bar-room and a eatin shop 
filled with tables, and mo niggers and 
people and trunks and hacs and sirkuss 
waggins, (which is called hominy busses, ) 
comin and goin and talkin and smokin 
and drinkin and eatin and chawin tobac- 
ker and goin up stars and a comin doun 
and ringin uv bells, than you uvver heerd 
uv. I kuddent eat nothin the night I got 
thar, for lookin. They’ve got a thing 
thar to tell when supper is reddy which 
it is called a gong, a roun peece of sheet- 
iun a little bigger’n the hed uv a flowr 
barril. A nigger comes along holdin uv 
the dredfil thing in one han’ by a string 
uv twine, and in the other han’ he’s got a 
kunsern with a handil sumthin like the 
handil uv a skroo driver with the little 
eend uv it stuck into a trabball. He 
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knox the gong with the trabball, and I 
jes’ tell you it soun’s mo’ like the day uv 
jedgement wus comin than ennything I 
uvver heerd. When I fust heerd it, my 
har riz rite up like teeth in a wool card, 
and I wus a heep mo’ skeered than when 
the carridge drivers was a hollerin so at 
the deep 0. But seein no body did’nt 
mine it I nuvver let on, and you is the 
fust 1 I has sed a word too about it. 
Don’t tell enny of them boys at Kurds- 
vil about it. I kuddent help thinkin’ 
what a fine thing that ar gong would be 
to skeer crows out uv a con-feel with. 

I went to bed rite erly, for my eyes 
wus a akin and my hed a sizzing. Mr. 
Ballud, the tavern-keeper, was mighty 
kine and perlite. Says he, “Mr, Ad- 
dums, I am a goin to put you ina high 
positshun, whar you kin see every thing.’ 
Says I, “I’m obleeged to you,” and I fol- 
lered a nigger up stars untwel we went 
cleen out uv site, and he put me ina 
long, narrer room, with a roun winder 
whar I could see when day come, the tops 
uv a millyun uv houses with the smoke 
risin out uv the chimbleys and a peese 
uv the rivver which rose* in the nite like 
alion. The washstan uv the room was 
reeal mogny, but it did’nt have no mar- 
bul top sich as I has sense seen, the 
cheers wus good cheers, nothin extra, thar 
war a carpit on the flo, no fire plais (but 
it warnt cole) and the bed mighty low 
doun to the groun, like a trundil bed, 
But the sheets wus linnin and diishus. 
The pillars is too big. 

It took me nigh a our to git to sleap, 
and then I did’nt sleap but kep a wakin 
and a jumpin, my hart beetin, and I a 
thinkin about my trunk and what war 
init. You kno. It come in the morn- 
in’, is I tole you befo, and it wus thar, 
safe and soun inside the trunk. Nobody 
had’nt tetched it. 

Billy the peepel in Richmund nuvver 
sleap. Oftin is I jumpt up in the bed in 
the nite, they wus comin and goin’, trav- 
lin up and doun the passagis, treddin on 
the heals uv thar boots and a makin uv 
too much noise. The Lord only nose 


what they war a doin, and how they does 
to do without sleap beets my time. Kun- 
try peepel is bleest to sleap some, me 
ptickly. I don’t see no use uv havin uv 
beds ef peepel don’t sleap. 

Bout lite, or a little after, I got up, 
washt my fase, and eet brekfus with the 
passinjus goin on the car. Tried to git 
a tansy dram befo I eet, but they did’nt 
have none at the bear, fine as it wus. 
Ennyhow, I had a appytight, and laid in 
some 9 spar-rib with aags to match,— 
etcetry. Smokta fine seegare at 4pens 
to keep up my cackter, but had ruther 
uv had a pipe with some plane trash at 
nuthin atall. 

Holdin uy my puppus in view, I throde 
away about a inch and a half uv my see- 
gare and set to bizniss. Fust I inquired 
fur the Guvner. They tole me, but tole 
me not to go thar untel 10 o’clock, and 
plegg take it all I had to wait. Well, 
the Guvner lives in a right deasent sort 
uy a square hous in one cornder uy the 
Captul Yard, and when I got thar at 10 
o’clock he warnt thar. So I asked for 
ole Mr. Richy, whar he lived, and they 
tellin me and I folrin uy thar dreckshins 
got into Main street, whar thar wus so 
menny sines and things that I got lost. 
Then I sees a young man, a dark com- 
plected feller he were, and 1 uv them 
swelld faces which comes uv drinkin uy 
whisky or havin uy the tooth-ake. I says 
to him, I says: 

“Kin you tell me whar the Inquirer 
Offis is whar Mr. Richy lives ?” 

And he lookin of me plum in the eye, 
didn’t say nothin. Pres’ly he remarked, 
he says, very parlite, says he: 

“You see that ar tall hous over thar 
with the flag a flyin from the pole?’ 
I says, “Yes.” “Well,” he says, 
“that’s the Merrykin hotell, and you jis 
go down the side uv it till you come to 
anuther pole, somethin like that on top 
the hotell, only the flag aint thar, but the 
streaks uv the flag is wrapped round the 
pole, painted like. That’s the Inquirer 
Offis, certin.” 

I goes down and when I gits to the 





* Mr. Addums means roars 
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pole, I knox. They says, ‘‘ Come in,” 
and openin uv the winder I see a heap 
uv lookin glasses, two or three likely 
m/’latter boys, with kombs in thar har 
and apurns on, and a feller standin befo 
a glass tyin uy somethin round his neck. 

“ Are this the Inquirer Offis?” I says. 

The m/’latter boys they lafft, but the 
feller at the glass says, 

“ Yes, this is the Inquirer Offs, What 
kin we do for you ?” he says, 

“‘T want to see the editor.” 

‘* Well, he aint here.” 

“ Whar is he?” 

“‘He’s ded and berrid—berrid bout a 
fortnit ago.” 

That flustrated me a good eel, and I 
didn’t know what to do, but jest to be 
sayin somethin, I says: 

** What did he die uv?” 

“Well,” he says, “I can’t say that I 
izzackly kno, but ef you want to suscribe, 


I'll take yo munny jest as ef he wus 
livin.” 


I tole him, ‘No, I didn’t rede mighty — 


well, and hadn’t no money to spar.” 


With that follerd a cunsiderbul uv talk 
betwixt us; he apeerin verry ankshus to 
find out my bizniss, and I not lettin on. 
I has sense learnt that that warnt no In- 
quirer Offis atall, but a barber’s shop. 
So I didn’t see the Guvner, nor Mr. 
Richy nuther. 


Arfter I left the barber’s shop, I reckin 
I went into 20 bear rooms lookin fur ed- 
ters, and bein constantly fooled; fur the 
peepil uv Richmun. has no better cents 
than to think it mighty funny to fool 
foax from the kuntry, But I did git to 
see some edters, and had some chat with 
um, but as I wus afraid to let out about 
my skeam, [ didn’t learn nothin what I 
wanted. 

Bein satisfide I couldn’t do no bizniss, 
I started roun to sea the curostes. They 
tole me Rockits wus a pritty plais, and I 
went thar, and seen a number uv sale 
vessils, which is amuzin to a man what 
nuvver seen nun befo, but aintso mighty 
pritty ether. The merchunt’s mills, in 
my apinyun, is the best lookin things in 
Richmun. By George! they is busters. 
Billy, thar is mo brix in one uv them 
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mills. than in Fomyil and Ciry put to- 
gether. 

I heerd thar wus some fine grave-yards 
in the subbubs uv the city, but I didn’t 
go to nun uy um, prefearing a sircus 
which thar warnt enny in town. 

The Captul bildin, whar they make 
the lors, aint is hansum is the Ixchaing. 
Inside uv it thar is a likeniss in white 
rock uv Ginrul Washingtun, with a kane 
in his han and a plow pint, and some 
mo things at his feat. I seen no objeck- 
shun to this likeniss, exceptin they have 
drawd his stock ruther tite, givin uv a 
choked look to him. On the fur side uv 
the Captul I foun two tremendus brass 
men, histed on the bottom part uv the 
bannisters uv the steps. One wus Pot- 
ric Henry, and the uther wus Tom Jeffe- 
sun, Potric Henry wus an orrytur, and 
Tom Jeffesun he wus the fust demmy- 
crat, except one, which is Abraham, 
which didn’t beleeve in no guvvermint 
at all, but went wharever he dirn pleased 
and didn’t pay no taxis. 

In lookin at these gentilmen, I was 
struck by the fac how much bigger peepil 
used to be than they isnow. And I atrib- 
ated the fallin off on our part to the 
use uv bad sperrets. 

Goin on a leetil further from the brass 
men is what they calls the Washingtun 
monumint, and on the rite side uv it 
the biggest box I uvyver heerd uy, tilted 
up agin the monumint. Inside uy this 
box they tole me wvs anuther likeniss 
uv Ginrul Washingtun, straddlin uv a 
rarrin hoss. I reflectid apun the suck- 
umstance a good eel, and come to the de- 
tummination that ef the ole Ginrul wus 
alive to sea the wickidniss uv these times, 
he’d be rarrin instid uv his hoss, But I 
dunno,—peepil always thinks these times 
is wuss’n them times. 

Thar is a crowd mo uv things, Billy, 
to tell you uv Richmun, but I shill 
not tell you uv now. When we all gits 
to gether agin, I shill tell you. But the 
wust uv it all come about by my runnin 
aroun to sea the things, and the fust 
thing I node it were night. I had dun 
miss my dinnir, which they made me 
pay fur all the same as if I had eet it. 
This is cheetin uy the wust kind. But 
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Mr. Ballud he didn’t seam to agree with 
me on this pint. But he didn’t make 
nothin out’n me at suppur. I jes tell 
you I laid in a kord. 

That big red-face feller which invug- 
iled me into the barber-shop in the mor- 
nin, he was thar, and sot right acrost the 
tabil frum me. Seain uv me how I eet, 
he spoke up mighty peart, he says: 

“You don’t seam to have no appy- 
tight.” 

I says to him, “No, and ef I didn’t 
have no mo appytight than you’ve got 
mannus, livin would be cheep whar I 
wus.” 

I sed this mighty perlite and meely- 
moutht, but he seain uv a kind uv a 
growl in my eye, shet up. 

Arfter awhile I was out on the steps 
smokin uv a seagare, he come at me 
agin. I wus lonesum and warnt sorry 
he come. 

“ Stranger in the city, I presume,” he 
says: 

I says, ‘‘ Yes.” 

S’e, “ Buyin uv goods ?” 

vi, ~ me.” 

- S’e, “‘ Leave yo fam’ly well ?” 

S’I, “ Tollibul, I thank you.” 

S’e, ‘‘I wuddent take you to be a mar- 
rid man, ser, you look mighty young.” 

S’I, ‘ You’re rite. | aint marrid yit.” 

Arfter that he did’nt say no mo for 
some time. Peard like he wus studdyin 
about somethin. Pres’ly he commenst 
agin, he says: 

S’e, ‘‘Goin back to Fluvanner in the 
mornin ?” 

S’I, “ I thank you, ser, I don’t live in 
no sich a place as Fluvanner, and I aint 
a goin back in the mornin. I’m a trav- 
lin,” 


S‘e, “Fur yo helth ?” 

S’I, “ Skeersly.” 

He shetup agin. Pretty soon 

S’e, “Sold yo mules?” 

S’I, “ How in the name o’ sense did 
you no I had enny mules?” 

S’e, “ Oh, we foax in town nose every- 
thing. Did you git a good prise ?” 

S’I, “Only far.” But how he uvver 
come to no about them mules I sold yo 
pa, is a mistry tome. He walkt off like 
he wus goin away, but all uv a suddin he 
turned roun and says: , 

S’e, “‘How’d you like to take a littil 
turn this ev’nin ?” 

S’I, “ Turn at what?” 

S’e, “ Tapistry, velvit.” 

S’I, “I don’t ketch yo meenin.” 

S’e, ‘Gran plazzer, copper in the vessil, 
froshus anemil in thejungil. You no.” 

S’I, ‘“ Mistur, I don’t understand 
French, and you no it, and ef you think 
you’re goin to redikewl me, you'll find 
you’ve got the rong sow by the year. 
I’m a mighty chicken-hearted man, but 
thar is some things I won’t put up with, 
as you'll find out pritty dirn quick ef 
yon keep a foolin arfter me.” 

Then he beg’d my pardon,—sed he 
did’nt mean to hirt my feelins, and all 
that. But I told him to clear out, I 
didn’t want to have no mo to do with 
him, And I didn’t, fur you no, Billy, 
that when I’m mad I’m mad. 

That wus the last I sean uv him, and 
the last advencher I had in Richmun, 
from which I shuck off the dust uv my 
feat the follerin mornin, takin the North 
car a leetil arfter sun up. 


Yo afecks’nit fren, trooly, 
Mozis AppuMs. 
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THE TWILIGHT BURIAL. 


The pensive gleam of twilight’s tranquil hour 
Steals with soft magic o’er my saddened soul ; 
While waked by fond remembrance’ busy power, 


The sigh will heave, the starting tear will roll. 


In memory’s light glad dreams of other days 
Like moon-lit pageants sweep across my mind ; 
Revealing to the spirit’s earnest gaze 


The silent tracings joy has left behind. 


Daylight’s last blush yet lingers on the sky 
Tinging with crimson gleams the cold grey sea; 

The sweet South wind comes softly stealing by, 
Rippling the long grass on the silent lea. 


Silent—for field work sounds have died away, 
Homeward has turned the tiller of the soil, 

Asking from Him whose love has crowned to-day, 
Sustaining strength to meet to-morrow’s toil. 


Hark! from yon grey old turret, in slow peals, 
The village bell sends forth its silvery toll— 
O’er leafy glade, and peaceful homestead steals 


Its vesper requiem for a parted soul. 


Who, in the dreamy hush of this dim hour, 
Come bearing hitherward their cherished dead ? 
While the pale star-light, like a sheeny shower, 
Sprinkles the velvet sod on which they tread. 


Is it e’en so! Sweet Margaret, hast thou come, 
Beside thine household treasures here to sleep ? 
In this, thy simple, sweet, ancestral home, 
The long, long Sabbath of the grave to keep ? 


Ah, well we know, in beauty’s vernal flush, 

What wrenching sorrows thy young spirit wrung? 
And how, serene amid their wildest rush, 

Round riven hearts thy shielding love was flung. 


Ah! well we know, when in thy matron pride, 
Life’s new-born joy was throbbing on thy heart; 

How fell the bolt that left thee widowed bride, 
With love’s strong fetters rudely rent apart! 


Now, on the sunny hill-side thou shalt rest, 
"Neath the green turf thy footsteps oft have trod ; 
At home with those whose love thy childhood blest, 
While scented dews keep fresh the sacred sod. 


With solemn sighing cadences, the wave 

Shall hymn its ceaseless dirge o’er thy repose ; 
And sleepless stars shall sentinel thy grave, 

Till in God’s time its portals shall unclose. 
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““ What’s in aname ?” asks Juliet ; but 
the poor girl had soon sad cause to find 
that names have a great and sometimes 
terrible significance. Nor do they affect 
mankind only. They affect book-kind 
fully as much, and with more reason. A 
man is in no degree responsible for his 
name. It is like Iago’s purse, ‘ Twas 
mine; ’tis his; and has been slave to 
thousands.” Buta book is part of the 
author’s mind—a scrap of his individu- 
ality; and the name is the label which 
tells us what scrap it is. It may be a bit 
of the head—it may be a bit of the heart 
—an eye—an ear. 

‘“‘ Twin RosEs’’ is evidently of the heart, 
and though other titles, perhaps more at- 
tractiveto the mass, might have been found, 
none more appropriate than this could be 
selected. So far, so well; but then again 
the book is called, ‘‘a Narrative ;” and a 
juster description could hardly be given ; 
for it is neither a novel, nor a romance, 
a play, a poem, or a history. There is 
enough of reality apparent, to take it off 
the fairy ground of fiction, enough of 
dream-life to bring it forth from the hard 
dry realm ofhistory. It is a narrative— 
a narrative which leads us through scenes 
and circumstance, new probably to most 
of us, but which yet bear about them the 
garmenture of truth—a narrative sweetly 
and poetically told, which carries along 
with it the heart of the reader as well as 
the mind, and from the perusal of which 
both come refreshed and purified—a nar- 
rative with a moral. 

We know that this is giving great 
praise; but we write the last words de- 
liberately, after having read the whole 
book. Perhaps the devourer of novels 
and romances may not think the commen- 
dation so remarkable, although none pro- 
bably will deny that it is deserved ; but 
when we say that it is a narrative with a 
moral, we mean that it all has a moral— 
that every word which it contains tends 
to what is pure and good. Now where 
ean we lay our finger upon works of 
which we can affirm the same? In lone 
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and solitary places, far apart. We little 
think—we seldom very strictly examine, 
what are the subtler tendencies of the 
books we read ourselves—nay nor even of 
those which we are more imperatively 
bound to scrutinize; the books which we 
give to our children ; and yet upon these 
are formed or modified habits of thought, 
by which the whole stream of conduct is 
affected through life. We generally take 
it for granted that, if an author have a 
good name, the work cannot be detrimen- 
tal. If there be no glaring vice in it, we 
accept a great deal, without repugnance, 
which sullies the purity of the young 
mind, as the slightest touch of a hot hand 
brushes the bloom from the ripe fruit, or 
begins the withering of a fresh flower. 
If the conclusion be all virtuous and right, 
we care not much through what muddy 
paths, youth wanders to reach it. Nay, 
more, a funny story, or an exciting scene 
carries our perceptions of the moral effect 
away, and induces us too often to read 
and recommend that which leaves upon 
the rest of life the worst impression which 
any writing can produce: a carelessness 
of wrong. Even the very fairy tales 
which we give to the merest children, 
from Jack the Giant Killer to Puss in 
Boots, are, nine times out of ten, caleu- 
lated to pervert the moral sense, and to 
show that success is, here below, attained 
by fraud and wrong. 

We are no puritans in literature. We 
are not of that bitter school which has af- 
firmed that even the novel Telemachus, 
written by an Archbishop for the in- 
struction of a Prince, is an impure work; 
but we do wish that we could say of all, 
or even of many of the books which the 
press daily furnishes to the world, as we 
can say of this, that purity breathes from 
every page. 

But in the eye of the general world 
this commendation, did it stand alone, 
would do Jittle to recommend. It would 
be poor praise to those who think that. 
good books are always dull; and there 
are many who think sv. But that this is 
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a great mistake, Mrs. Ritchie has suffi- 
ciently proved in the pages under our 
view. 

“Twin Rosgs” has its defects, and we 
shall presently point them out; but no- 
body can call it dull. A light, dancing, 
brilliant style, poetical allusions playing 
through the pages, like little rippling 
waves in the sunshine, with, every now 
and then, a keen and witty but good hu- 
moured stroke at some passing folly ; and 
some beautiful paintings of scenery, 
amuse and interest us as we go, without 
withdrawing the mind from the tale or 
the characters. 

With the tale we shall not deal closely. 
Every author bas a right to demand that 
no critic should forestal the effect of his 
plot upon the reader’s mind, by giving 
even a sketch of a book’s contents. 
Nevertheless it is perhaps with the tale 
that, in one respect at least, we are the 
most inclined to quarrel. Let us say it 
ina word. The conclusion is too sud- 
den—too rapid. The mind of the reader 
is not sufficiently propared for it. Not 
that there is anything unnatural in it, 
except in its quickness, Was the author 
weary of her labor of love? Could she 
not spare us five-and-twenty pages more? 
We can assure her, we should have read 
them with great pleasure. 

With the characters we may use our 
functions more legitimately. Nothing on 
earth can be more sweet than the picture 
of the twin sisters—the roses, though one 
has more the character of the violet; and 
we confess that we love the violet best. 
The shade of misfortune that hangs over 
her path from the very first, cheered by 
only one earthly light, (too soon to be ex- 
tinguished,) engages the sympathy more 
strongly than the happier daylight— 
though not unclouded daylight—of her 
sister, Jessie Garnet. Then again, the 
self-denying, unmurmuring, placid spirit, 
which trinmphs over misfortunes and dis- 
appointments by the strength of love and 
faith, sheds an almost angelic lustre round 
the character. 

We cannot admire the hero, however. 
We never did admire handsome fools. It 
is true there was a necessity for his being 
handsome, and for his being a fool ; other- 
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wise the story would not have been writ- 
ten, and neither Jeanny nor Jessie could 
have been placed in those circumstances 
which give the deepest interest to the nar- 
rative. The character of Mr. Landon, 
his father, however is charmingly depict- 
ed; and Mrs, Ritchie has shown great 
skill and judgment in avoiding all those 
common places which generally bedaub 
opposing fathers in love-stories. He may 
be a little too credulous, perhaps; but he 
is a good old man, God bless him! The 
son, also, amends in the end; and ob- 
tains, under the rough handling of the 
world, a sufficient portion of sense to 
make, perhaps, a tolerable husband ; but 
not one worthy of the sweet being, with 
whose fate, his fate is linked. At all 
events he has this superiority over most 
romance heroes; he is not one of the 
“faultless monsters that the world ne’er 
saw ;” but such a frail piece of flesh and 
blood as we see too often in nature. 


The two sisters, with Herman, and his 
father, are the characters most largely 
dwelt upon; but the picture of stage 
life—of dramatic society, has its deeper 
shades also under Mrs. Ritchie’s hand, 
and the character of Hawkwood, the 
sneering malicious villain is very power- 
fully sketched. There may be persons 
who will think that there is not sufficient 
cause shown for the persevering evil that 
he does; but those who live long in the 
world will learn that the malignity of a 
black heart is always cause sufficient for 
calumny, and will recognize many a trait 
of Hawkwood amongst all orders of so- 
ciety. The other characters, and there 
are many, are drawn gracefully and 
truthfully, though lightly, so as to amuse 
as we go, but not to withdraw attention 
from the principal group in the foregroud. 


We do not altogether approve of the 
very common practice of writing reviews 
with paste and scizzars rather than a 
pen; but after having spoken of the ma- 
ny beauties of this work, we must justify 
ourselves by a few extracts. The follow- 
ing short passage affords a fair specimen 
of the author’s power of blending in har- 
mony, poetical thought and moral reflec- 
tion. 
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“‘Could it be that a being sudden] 
smitten down in the plenitude of health 
and beauty—isolated—condemned to la- 
bor in seclusion and poverty—so sorely, 
hopelessly afflicted as Jeannie Garnett, 
could be content? That tranquil, fur- 
rowless countenance, over which soft 
smiles are rippling as she lifts her eyes 
to the flowers, the pictures, the simple 
statues, the caged songster, give an un- 
mistakeable answer. The truths she has 
learned from her mother are treasured in 
the calm depths of her spirit, and enrich 
her life with that wealth which alone 
purchases happiness. She _ believes— 
she feels—she knows that every being has 
his allotted part to fulfil in the grand 
scheme divine—however humble yet im- 
portant to the great whole. She labors 
in one remote corner of her mother’s 
vineyard—the ground is rough—the soil 
unfruitful—the corner dark—but the 
lord of the vineyard bids her toil there! 
that spot needs most the labor she can 
bestow. She is content to perform the 
task assigned her, and humbly deems that 
it must be the one for which she is best 
fitted.” 


Again, what could be more solemnly 
true, or more beautifully expressed than 
this : 


“Tn the furrows ploughed through the 
heart by such sorrow, angels sow the 
seeds that spring up trees of paradise and 
bear fruits of eternal bliss. The bright- 
est rainbow of promise in our earthly sky 
is formed of tears.” 


Or what would afford more sweet teach- 
ing from woman’s heart, to woman’s 
heart, than this: 


“ No truly manly nature was ever yet 
impervious to woman’s forbearing, smi- 
ling patience. It is the invisible sceptre 
which she neyer wields in vain.” 


Again, a little farther on, (page 154,) 
the author says, speaking of a widowed 
father, 


“ He had ventured to give his daughter 
an almost masculine education, but had 
not committed the common error of draw- 
ing drafts upon her head which would im- 
poverish her heart.” 


And in this mood, partl > playful, part- 
ly serious, partly poetical, she leads us 
on, giving us something besides an inter- 
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esting narrative, something that does 
more than interest for a moment, some- 
thing we can carry away and ponder. 

But we have spoken of Mrs. Ritchie’s 
powers of description, and here we mnst 
justify ourselves too. Sometimes it is by 
a few short powerful lines that she does 
the work of the painter, as thus: 


“‘There was a striking dissimilarity be- 
tween the two old men. The benign face, 
smooth, ample brow and simple manners 
of the country gentleman, become im- 
pressive in their calm dignity when 
thrown in contrast with the sharply fur- 
rowed, hard visage, the speculative eyes, 
and sneering, thin-lipped mouth of the 
player.” 


Sometimes there is minute detail of eve- 
ry shade and hue, as in the following pas- 
sage. 


“Tt is not three o’clock when they com- 
mence ascending the Blue Ridge, which 
they must traverse before they can reach 
Buchanan. The winding road runs 
through a forest of gigantic growth. At 
every instant new views of the wonderful 
muuntain-chain burst on the enraptured 
gaze of the travellers. And what mar- 
vellous variety of coloring! One moun- 
tain appears tinged with a rich purple 
hue so dark that it becomes almost black 
contrasted with the ethereal blue against 
which it reposes ; the neighboring moun- 
tain seems a shelving sea of vivid green, 
with the shadow of the clouds trembling 
on its bosom, And that mountain yon- 
der—a pearly light drops down its sides 
hetween long streaks of gray ; its bride- 
like companion is robed in a filmy white 
garment, with misty folds of opal.” 


But enough of extracts. We trust we 
have given sufficient specimens of what 
this book contains, to induce the reader 
to seek and find beauties for himself. Let 
us turn for a moment to the more impor- 
tant matter: the object of the book; for 
a book without an object is a mere pup- 
pet show. 

We have heard the work called—and we 
cannot but suspect there was a sneer in 
the expression—‘ Mrs. Ritchie’s defence 
of the stage.” Nothing could be less ap- 
propriate; and we presume that Mrs, 
Ritchie thought no defence necessary for 
a profession the grand object of which is 
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“‘to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to na- 
ture.” At all events there is no effort to 
defend the stage traceable in any one 
page of the book. 

We are not ourselves great play-goers; 
and are very seldom seen within the walls 
of a theatre—never indeed except when 
we have good reason to think that the in- 
tellect will find a treat sufficient to com- 
pensate for a headache. But we hate 
fanaticism in all things, and more espe- 
cially that too common and indiscriminate 
fanaticism which condemns a whole pro- 
fession for the errors of some of its mem- 
bers, and rejects a highly intellectual 
amusement which may, and often does, 
‘have the highest moral teaching, because 
af some blemishes which the bad taste of 
the public itself has forced upon the 
drama. The fondness of that public for 
all that is spicy affects the stage as well 
as the literature of every period; but 
thank Heaven, a purer feeling is springing 
up,-end gradually ameliorating both. 
Foulness, which once would have been 
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perused by even the virtuous without 
the blush of either shame or indignation, 
is now driven into the dark haunts to 
which only it is congenial ; and plays, 
which we ourselves have seen received 
with applause, before this head was white, 
would now drive one half the audience 
from the theatre. Such works as that 
now under review, must do much to pro- 
mote this important change; and, by 
showing actors themselves that they are 
followers of a high and ennobling calling, 
impress their great responsibilities upon 
them, and purify more and more the stage 
itself. Still there can be no doubt, that 
there are many who include the stage, 
drama, actors, and actresses together in 
one harsh and sweeping denunciation, 
and if it be the object of ‘‘ Twin Roses,” 
as perhaps it is, to show that perfect pu- 
rity of mind and heart is compatible 
with the profession of the stage, we can 
only say that the tale, the sentiments and 
the author, all establish that good moral 
alike, 
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But though bright golden moons had come 
And shed soft glory o’er her home, 
Though many a time the gorgeous leaves 
Were piled in dusky, glimmering sheaves 
Within the woods she knew so well, 

No love within her heart did dwell. 

The blue-bird came in early spring 


And clove the air with phantom wing. 


Or, perched upon the budding trees, 
Aroused with song the slumberous bees, 
But in her heart no song was heard, 
Love’s nest contained no singing bird. 


The pale-face that clear Autumn night 
Came like a glory on her sight. 

She sat expectant at her tent 

Watching the death of day, and bent 
Her dark eyes towards the forest’s gloom, 
If she might see ride proudly home 

Her father and his warlike braves. 


When her quick ear detected staves 
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Of a familiar war-song, sung 
In odorous dells, where roses hung, 

She knew they came in triumph then. 
They nearer came—they crossed the glen— 
And forth she sprang as mountain-deer, 
Singing a ballad sweet and clear. 


All through that night, in tender dreams, 
She heard low waterfalls and streams, 
And clear, sweet voices in the gloom 
Singing like maidens at the loom. 

And ever ‘neath low, shady trees, 

Or by the marge of silver seas, 

She saw two figures slowly move, 
Entranced in all the joys of love. 


The Captive was a sun by night, 
Shedding soft radiance on her sight, 

By day he filled her splendid eyes, 

She saw nor woods, nor streams, nor skies. 
Her own dear birds to her were mute. 
They called in vain; but as a lute, 

All stringed with magic, which the fays 
Touch lightly in wood-fringéd bays, 

A voice sang ever in her ear 

Full and melodious, soft and clear. 


In sooth, it was a dragon rare, 

Guarding ripe fruit of lustre fair, 

This moon-eyed maiden, dark as eve, 

With all the powers that deftly weave 

Strong hearts in love-wreaths, ’neath large moons, 
Singing the while wild, fitful tunes, 

Guarding the youth, lest he should stray 

And steal her woman’s life away. 


And oh! she sang her natural tunes 

In silvery hushes of mild noons, 

While down her neck the long hair hung, 
And like a palm’s leaves slowly swung, 
Swaying her lithe form to and fro, 

Unto her rhythm’s fitful flow. 


SONG. 
I, 


O, Swallow! with golden-chorded throat, 
Sit awhile in the russet tree 
And sing a sweet song to me, 

Oh! ravish the air with thy liquid note! 
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O, swallow! thy nest was fresh in spring, 


Green leaves and music were there, 
And smooth little breasts, oh! so fair, 
I could hear the deep-hearted old woodlands loud ring. 


iif. 


Oh, swallow! has love been so short-lived to thee ? 
The leaves and the music are gone, 


The nest is all cold and forlorn, 
And sad you must seek a new home o’er the sea. 


IV. 


Oh, swallow! my love is as fresh as the dew, 
His voice is as sweet as the cuckoo’s note, 


His words are as tender as poet e’er wrote, 
Oh, swallow! poor swallow! my heart grieves for you. 


et 


a> 





—-—_2-2 


or 


THE FATE OF THE BUCKINGHAM REGIMENT. 


The bane of history is its tendency to- 
ward colorless generalization ; its neglect 
of, or contempt for, those pictures:ue and 
dramatic incidents in which human na- 
ture stands forth, warm, breathing, and 
with throbbing pulses. The historians 
lose sight of the hero in the crowd—the 
true material in the mass of “important 
facts,’—and thus what is most illustra- 
. tive and speaking either disappears in 
the back-ground or is thrown aside alto- 
gether. 

Doubtless the difficulty of arriving at 
these dramatic incidents is one cause of 
this neglect—and thus, I think it is the 
duty of every one to record what they 
Jearn, whether from tradition or other pri- 
vaie sources, When the hour and the man 
arrive, the material will then be await- 
ing the investigator and composer. How- 
ever unimportant and even trivial these 
brief incidents may appear—however 
beneath the much talked of dignity 
of history—they cannot be considered by 
the true investigator of the causes of 
events, unworthy of the notice of the 


gravest; great men and great events thus 
played their parts; and every new detail 
is an additional color in the great pic- 
ture. 

What I am about to relate is only a 
brief incident touching the “ Last War” 
of 1812: but if it serve no other purpose, 
it will abundantly show the justice of the 
few words hazarded upon the deficiency 
of our friends, the historians. One of 
the most elegant of these, in his account 
of the doings of the infamous Cockburn 
on the Chesapeake, and the losses of the 
Virginians, says: “A considerable Eng- 
lish fleet was collected in the Bay, near 
the Canes, and in Lynhaven Harbor, * * 
* * to meet the emergency, large bodies 
of militia from the upper counties had 
been ordered down tothe seaboard. Un- 
used to the ‘malaria’ of the summer sea- 
son in lower Virginia, these brave men fell 
sick in numbers. Many of them died in 
and near Norfolk, and the sick list bore an 
appalling face,”’ What is here general- 
ized—the simple fact stated—my brief 
relation will illustrate. The authority is 
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a lady of Warwick County, and I shall 
present the short story almost in her own 
words. It was as follows: 

* * * T recollect once hearing an old 
lady relate an incident which pictured to 
my mind the horrors of war more forci- 
bly than all the histories I have ever read. 
She resided in the old county of New 
Kent, lying just below Richmond, and 
her father was the keeper, at that time, 
of an ordinary upon the main road run- 
ning East and Weet. Norfolk was be- 
sieged by a British fleet under the man 
who afterwards permitted his brutal sol- 
diers to inflict such wanton outrages upon 
the defenceless women and children of 
the seaboard—the infamous Admirai 
Cockburn—and volunteers from different 
portions of Virginia were flocking to 
Craney Island, where the battle was af- 
terwards fought, and the enemy defeated. 
The old lady said that these companies 
frequently halted at her father’s tavern 
on their way to the seaboard; and one 
morning a band numbering from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred of the 
finest looking men she had ever seen, thus 
stopped, to feed and water their horses, 
for the day’s journey. They said they 
were from Buckingham County, on their 
way to Craney Island, and boasted of 
their health and strength. They had 
heard, they said, that the Low Country 
had been called a Grave Yard, but they 
defied it, or any other climate to level 
such men as themselves—they were proof 
against any such influences, and had no 
fear of either the British, or the chills 
and fevers. Having made these boasts, 
with loud laughter, and high spirits, they 
mounted their freshened horses, and set 
forward again with ardor upon their 
journey to the sea-coast, burning to meet 
the enemy, and confident of their power 
to resist every hostile influence, whether 
in the shape of cannon-balls, or ague. 
The old lady heard no more of them for 
several weeks—and the incident of their 
stopping had almost passed from her re- 
. collection—when, as she sat one day at 
her father’s door, a man upon horseback 
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appeared upon the road, slowly advan- 
cing from the direction of Williamsburg. 
As he came nearer she was struck by his 
feeble and emaciated appearance—and 
indeed he scarcely seemed able to sit 
upon his horse. He was deadly pale, 
and bent in the saddle, as though he 
would at any moment fall to the ground. 
When he came opposite, he checked his 
horse, and alighting with difficulty, 
dragged himself slowly to the door of the 
tavern. Here pausing a moment, and 
leaning upon the railing which ran 
around the porch, he seemed about to 
faint. He did not, however, but painful- 
ly tottering across the floor of the com- 
mon room, he fell upon a bed beyond, 
where, for some time, he seemed so com- 
pletely exhausted, that he could not utter 
a word. Every assistance was rendered 
him, and gradually his strength returned, 
and at last his speech. 

His first words were so weak that they 
could scarcely be distinguished—but 
by degrees his meaning was gathered. 
He begged the lady’s pardon for lying. 
upon her bed, and said that he would not 
have done so, had he been able to stand, 
or even sit. He had made a long jour- 
ney—was completely exhausted, and al- 
most dead from fever. He never expect- 
ed to reach home again, and scarcely 
wished to. He was the only living man 
of the Buckingham Regiment who had 
called at that tavern a few weeks before, on 
their way to Craney Island. His com- 


panions had all perished—and but few of 


them from the balls of the enemy. The 
deadly malaria of the seaboard had 
mowed them down, and of the splendid 
company of two hundred men, he alone 
remained, to tell their sad fate. He was 
the last man of the Buckingham Regi- 
ment, and he expected to die before 
reaching home, making the mortality 
complete. * * * * 

This is the brief narration, and its 
truth may be. relied on. Truly does it 
depict the horrors of war, more forcibly 
than all the histories that ever were 
written ! 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE’S DISCOVERIES.* 


It was our intention to review the work of Dr. Livingstone on Africa for the benefit of 
our readers, but we find the task already so well performed in the London Times, that we 
beg to avail ourselves of the foreign article in lieu of preparing a domestic one. 


The volume before us contains the re- 
sults of no less than sixteen years’ resi- 
dence and travel in the interior of South- 
ern Africa; although the great feat of 
the author—the traversing the entire con- 
tinent, from Loanda on the West, to Quil- 
imane on the Eastern coast—was reserv- 
ed for the three last of them. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone originally embarked for Africa 
as early as 1840, under the auspices 
of the London Missionary Society. A 
genuine simplicity of mind, which peeps 
out continually in the course of his nar- 
trative, has induced him to prefix a few 
pages of introduction, containing the his- 
tory of his previous life. Like many 
other men of mark, he is almust self-edu- 
cated. He was put into a cotton factory 
as a “‘ piecer” at the age of ten, and with 
part of his first week’s wages purchased 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments of Latin. Al- 
though engaged in his work from six 
o’clock in the morning till eight at night, 
the thirst for knowledge induced him to 
attend an evening school for two hours 
more. This seems not to have been at 
all an uncommon case at the factory ; 
and the circumstance is an encouraging 
one for those who hold that the exigen- 
cies of our manufacturing system do not 
preclude a high degree of mental culture 
‘in the artisan. The fact is, that when 
an occupation is purely mechanical the 
mind of the labourer may occupy itself 
with much that is entirely foreign to the 
operation in hand without any detriment 
to the latter. Dr. Livingstone used to 
place his book on a portion of the spin- 
ning-jenny, so that he could catch sen- 
tence after sentence as he passed at his 
work, 

“Thus,” says he, “I kept up a pretty 
constant study undisturbed by the roar 
of the machinery, and to this part of my 
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education I owe my present power of 
completely abstracting the mind from 
surrounding noises, so as to read and 
write with perfect comfort amid the play 
of children or near the dancing and songs 
of savages.” 


His early ambition was to proceed to 
China as a medical missionary, but when 
he had qualified for this office, the opium 
war was raging, and some friends indu- 
ced him tochange both the character and 
the sphere of duty he had proposed to 
himself, and the upshot was that, after a 
course of theological training both in 
Glasgow and England, he proceeded as 
a clerical missionary to Kuruman, then 
the furthest inland station of the London 
Society. That energy which carried him 
subsequently through the hardships and 
perils of travel exhibited itself at the 
outset of his career. The first step he 
took was to retire to a solitary spot called 
Lepelole, and there cut himself off from 
all European society for six months, 
gaining by this ordeal a complete insight 
into the habits, ways of thinking, and 
language of the tribe, which was subse- 
quently his main instrument in obtaining 
access to regions that would otherwise 
have been barred to the boldest explorer. 
In 1843 he removed to Mabotsa (lat. 25° 
14’, long. 26°30’,) a site which he had 
selected for a missionary station, in a 
beautiful valley, and there and in the 
neighbourhood for nearly six years em- 
ployed himself in the performance of his 
duties in a large and liberal spirit. 


“Sending the Gospel to the heathen,” 
says he, “ must include much more than 
is implied in the usual picture of a mis- 
sionary,—namely, a man going about with 
a Bible under his arm. The promotion 
of commerce ought to be specially attend- , 
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ed to, as this, more speedily than any- 
thing else, demolishes that sense of isola- 
tion which heathenism engenders, and 
makes the tribes feel themselves mutu- 
ally dependent on and mutually benefi” 
cial to each other. My observa” 
tions on this subject make me extremely 
desirous to promote the preparation of 
the raw materials of European manufac- 
tures in Africa, for by that means we 
may not only put a stop to the slave 
trade, but introduce the negro into the 
body corporate of nations. . . . Suc- 
cess in this, in both Eastern and Western 
Africa, would lead in the course of time 
to much larger diffusion of the blessings 
of civilization than efforts exclusively 
spiritual and educational confined to any 
one small tribe. These, however, it 
would, of course, be extremely desirable 
to carry on at the same time at large cen- 
tral and healthy stations, for neither civ- 
ilization nor Christianity can be promo- 


tedalone. In fact, rps are inseparable.” 
This conviction of the reciprocal ben- 


efits conferred upon each other by com- 
mercial and religious intercourse seems 
to have been the principal motive in im- 
pelling our traveller to undertake a jour- 
ney which led to the discovery of the 
Lake Ngami, a most important link in 
the chain of his subsequent achieve- 
ments. Sechele, a chief of the Bak- 
wains, who dwelt in the neighbourhood 
of the doctor’s station, owed the reinsta- 
tion in his chieftainship to one Sebituane, 
a sort of African Napoleon, who, after a 
series of stirring adventures, had, at the 
time of Dr. Livingston’s arrival in Af- 
rica, possessed himself of a widely ex- 
tended power, of which the centre was a 
town called Linyanti, (lat. 18° 17’ 20’, 
long. 23° 50’ 977.) The great wish of 
his life had been to establish a direct in- 
tercourse with the white men. Sechele, 
who was extremely attached to Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, and had embraced Christianity, 
spoke to him on the subject of Sebituane’s 
power and generosity, and excited in the 
doctor a strong desire to make the ac- 
quaintance of so remarkable a personage. 
The influence of Sebituane, if not his ac- 
tual sway, extended southwards beyond 
the Lake Ngami, which from the enor- 


mous quantity of elephants that haunt it 
and the neighbouring region may be con- 
sidered the principal source of the ivory 
supply. But between this attractive ob- 
ject and the country of Sechele there 
lay an extensive desert which had 
the reputation of being impassable by 
Europeans, at any rate except just af- 
ter the conclusion of the rainy season, in 
the months of March and April, when 
pools of rain water might possibly be 
found here and there. In spite, how- 
ever, of the threatened dangers, Dr, Liy- 
ingstone determined to attempt to cross. 
The opposition of the Boers, of whom he 
makes most bitter complaints, had pre- 
vented anything more being effected in 
the way of missionary enterprise among 
the tribes to the eastward, and he forr.- 
ed the bold resolution of striking out a 
fresh path in a region far distantfrom 
their influence. 

This great plain, however, which Dr. 
Livingstone prepared to cross, is not so 
entirely devoid of the means of subsist- 
ence as its name, the Kalahari Desert, 
might lead one to suppose. If the cone- 
shape mass of land which forms the pro- 
montory of the Cape be supposed divided 
into three longitudinal strips, each re- 
gion will present a special peculiarity of 
climate. The eastermost strip is moun- 
tainous and well-wooded, its seaboard 
gorges being clad with gigantic timber, 
It is well-watered with streams and flow- 
ing rivers, the annual supply of rain is 
considerable, and the inhabitants (Caffres 
of Zulus) are a tall, brave, and well-de- 
veloped race. The next strip or zone, 
which embraces the centre of the conti- 
nent, consists mainly of extensive, slight- 
ly undulating plains, with a few springs 
and streams, and a very scanty supply of 
rain. Without artificial irrigation no 
European grain can be raised, and every 
few years there are severe droughts. One 
of these occurred during Dr. Livings- 
tone’s residence, and proved a great ob- 
stacle to his success, as it was associated 
in the minds of all the people with his 
attempts at proselytizing. They believed 
that he had bound Sechele with some 
magic spell, and he continually received 
deputations of the more influential coun- 
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aellors, entreating that the victim might 
be allowed only to make a few showers ; 
for, unfortunately, this Bakwain chief 
had enjoyed the reputation of being an 
extremely skilful rain-maker, and the 
despair of his subjects at the condition 
to which they saw themselves reduced 
was such that one feels surprised they 
should have confined themselves to ex- 
postulations with the supposed cause of 
the mischief. 

“** We like you,’ said Sechele’s uncle, 
a very influential and sensible man, ‘as 
well as if you had been born among us, 
but we wish you would give up that ever- 
lasting preaching and praying ; we can- 
not become familiar with that at all. 
You see we never get rain, while those 
tribes who never pray as we do obtain 
abundance.’ ‘Only let the chief make 
rain this once,’ groaned the deputation, 
‘and we will all—men, women, and chil- 
dren—come to the school and sing and 
pray as long as you please.’ Sechele 
himself, however, remained stanch to his 
new creed. His only doubts were as to 
the method of conversion best adapted 
for his subjects. ‘Do you imagine these 
people will ever believe by your merely 
talking to them? he said once to the 
patient teacher. ‘I can make them do 
nothing except by thrashing them, and if 
you like I shall call my head men, and 
with our litupa (whips of rhinoceros 
hide) we will soon make them all believe 
together.’ ” 

This central strip of Southern Africa 
is inhabited by Bechuanas, of which the 
Bakwains are one tribe. Dr. Livingstone 
considers them as of the same stock with 
the Caffres, but inferior to them in phy- 
sical development as well as in carriage, 
although in both these points they are 
superior to the inhabitants of the west- 
ernmost of the three divisions—a level 
region of vast extent, including the Ka- 
lahari Desert, upon which scarcely any 
rain ever falls. It is inhabited by Bush- 
men and Bakalahari, the former being 
the remnants of the aboriginal race of 
South Africa, the latter of a swarm of 
Bechuanas, who in early times emigrated 
from the central region. These still re- 
tain the love of their ancestors for agri- 
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culture and domesticated animals, even 
under the unfavourable circumstances 
of their present location; but the Bush- 
men are real nomads, never rearing any 
domestic animal except the dog, or cul- 
tivating the soil. They follow the wild 
animals in their migrations, as wolves 
are said in America to accompany the 
herds of buffaloes, and prey upon them 
as they range from place to place. Our 
author describes them as possessing thin, 
wiry forms, capable of great exertion un- 
der severe privations, of low stature, but 
not (as is commonly believed) absolutely 
dwarfish. They, as well as the Bakala- 
hari, possess an intense love of liberty ; 
and the scarcity of water in the desert 
they inhabit is a more effectual guaran- 
tee for it than the most powerful armies 
or fleets. The manner of procuring wa- 
ter is very singular. The country is re- 
markably flat, but intersected in different 
parts by the beds of ancient rivers, cut- 
ting through a soil of light-coloured soft 
sand, nearly pure silica. These beds con- 
tain much alluvial soil, and this being 
hard baked by the burning sun rain 
water stands in pools here and there for 
several months. Sometimes the Bush- 
men cover these with sand for the sake 
of security, and even make a fire over 
the spot, but this does not prevent the 
attainment of the precious liquid. 
“When they wish to draw water for 
use, the women come with twenty or 
thirty of their water vessels in a bag or 
net on their backs. These water vessels 
consist of ostrich eggshells, with a hole 
in the end of each such as would admit 
one’s finger. The women tie a bunch of 
grass to one end of a reed about two feet 
long, and insert it in a hole dug as deep 
as the arm will reach; then ram down 
the wet sand firmly round it. Applying 
the mouth to the free end of the reed, 
they form a vacuum in the grass be- 
neath, in which the water collects, and 
in a short time rises into the mouth. An 
eggshell is placed on the ground along- 
side the reed, some inches below the 
mouth of the sucker, and a straw guides 
the water into the hole of the vessel, as 
she draws mouthful after mouthful from 
below. The whole stock of water is thus 
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passed through the woman’s mouth as a 
pump, and when taken home is carefully 
buried. I have come into villages where, 
had we acted a domineering part and 
rummaged every hut, we should have 
found nothing, but by sitting down qui- 
etly and waiting with patience until the 
villagers were led to form a favourable 
opinion of us, a woman would bring out 
a shellful of the precious fluid from I 
know not where.” 

Addison was certainly right in making 
his African hunter “bless his stars and 
think it luxury’ when he chanced to 
light on “an untasted spring.” This be- 
mouthed water, however, is by no means 
the worst modification of the element 
which the traveller in Africa is compell- 
ed to accept with thankfulness. At one 
place (Nchocotsa),— 

‘*The water was bitter, and presented 
indications not to be mistaken of having 
passed through animal systems before.” 

At another (Koobe),— 

*‘ There was such a mass of mud in the 
pond, worked up by the wallowing rhi- 
noceros to the consistency of mortar, that 
only by great labour could we get a space 
cleared at one side for the water to ooze 
through and collect in for the oxen. 
Should the rhinoceros come back, a sin- 
gle roll in the great mass we had thrown 
on one side would have rendered all our 
labour vain. It was therefore necessary 

for us to guard the spot by night. On 
" these great flats all around we saw in the 
white sultry glare herds of zebras, gnus, 
and occasionally buffaloes, standing for 
days looking wistfully towards the wells 
for a share of the nasty water.” 

But for its own children the Kalahari 
Desert is not without resources. There 
are large quantities of grass rising in 
tufts, with bare spaces between, which 
serves for food to some species of ante- 
lopes that can subsist for months with- 
out drinking. In the stomachs of elands, 
when killed, there is sometimes found a 
considerable quantity of water, although 
it was impossible that the animals while 
living could have access to any. Other 
creatures such as the steinbock, the gems- 
boek, and the porcupine, are enabled to 
subsist by digging up bulbs and tubers 


containing moisture, One of these, nam* 
ed Leroshua, is a real blessing to man as 
well as beast. It appears above the 
ground in the form of a small plant with 
a stalk not thicker than a crowgquill, but 
on digging down a foot or eighteen inches 
a tuber is found of the size of a child’s 
head, containing a mass of celular tissue 
filled with fluid like a young turnip. An- 
other kind called Mokuri, a herbaceous 
creeper, deposits underground a number 
of tubers as large as a man’s head, at 
spots in a circle of a yard radius around 
the stem. The natives strike the ground 
on the circumference with stones, and 
when the difference of sound indicates 
the existence of the water-bearing tuber 
beneath they dig down and find it about 
a foot beneath the surface. Yet more re- 
markable is the water-melon, which, 
when a little more rain than usual falls, 
covers vast tracts of the country. In 
1852 an English traveller took advantage 
of their abundance to go straight across 
the desert from a point a little south of 
Kolobeng, lat. 24 deg., long. 26 deg. to 
Lake Ngami. His oxen subsisted on thie 
water-melon for no less than twenty-one 
successive days without drinking, and on 
reaching water at the expiration of that 
time appeared indifferent to it. 

It was on the Ist of August, 1849, that 
Lake Ngami lay expanded before the 
eyes of Dr. Livingstone and his compan- 
ions, the first Europeans who had ever 
visited it. They had left Kolobeng on 
the Ist of June, but only about half of 
the interval had been consumed in cross- 
ing the desert. Early in July they came 
upon the Zouga, a fine river running out 
of the lake, and on which, after following 
its banks for nearly a hundred miles, 
they embarked in canoes navigated by 
the friendly inhabitants of the country. 
Nothing could be more erroneous than 
the opinions which have been entertained 
of this part of Africa except, perhaps, 
those relative to the tract north of 
the equator, which have been refuted by 
the almost contemporaneous discoveries 
of Dr. Barth. Instead of being the cen- 
tre of a sterile plain, Lake Ngami is the 
lowest point of an immense tract of coun- 
try, all excellently watered and thickly 
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wooded. It is in fact the reservoir of a 
number of rivers which drain a surface 
extending from 12 deg. to 21 deg. of lat- 
itude, and 18 deg. to 23 deg. of long’ tude. 
Estimating the elevations above the level 
of the sea by the temperature at which 
water boiled, Dr. Livingstone calculated 
that he had descended two thousand feet 
after leaving Kolobeng before he reached 
the lake. 

Sebituane was unfortunately about two 
hundred miles to the north of Ngami 
when the travellers arrived on its banks, 
and the jealousy of a native chief suc- 
ceeded in opposing an effectual obstacle 
to any further progress. The next year 
Livingston renewed the attempt, but on 
reaching the lake his children fell sick of 
fever, and he was obliged to return to 
“the pure air of the desert” on their ac- 
count. <A third trial was at last success- 
ful. Instead of going westward to the 
lake, a northern route through the desert 
was taken under the guidance of a Bush- 
man. The risk of this proceeding may 
be imagined from the circumstance that 
between certain springs and the country 
of Sebituane the guide gave no hope of 
water in less than a month. Happily he 
was mistaken in this particular, being in 
fact altogether disqualified for the task 
he had undertaken, for on the second day 
he lost himself. On the fourth day he 
vanished altogether, and the party were 
left to their own resources. The supply 
of water in the waggons had been wasted 
by one of the servants, and there was 
none to satisfy the pressing demands of 
the missionary’s children. At last they 
saw some birds, and afterwards the trail 
of a rhinoceros, an infallible evidence of 
the existence of water. The oxen were 
unyoked, and at once rushed off to the 
westward towards a river which was 
‘found in that direction. It was not until 
the afternoon of the next day that some 
of the people returned with water, and 
in the meantime there was every prospect 
of the poor children perishing hefore 
their parents’ eyes. Indeed, although 
rescued from the horrible fate which 
seemed impending, the travellers were 
not to escape scatheless. The oxen, in 
their rush towards the river, had passed 
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through a small patch of trees haunted 
by a kind of fly called ¢sétse, the bite of 
which, although producing no more pain 
to man than the sting of a mosquito, is 
nearly certain death to horse, ox, or dog. 
The animal is not startled by the bite, 
but in a few days the eye and nose be- 
gin to run, the coat to stare, a swelling 
appears under the jaw, and sometimes at 
the navel; emaciation commences, and 
at last purging comes on, and the crea- 
ture dies in a state of extreme exhaus- 
tion. Sometimes the disease is months 
in running its course; at others, especi- 
ally when the animal is in good condi- 
tion, staggering and blindness come on 
soon after the infliction of the bite, as if 
the brain were affected. The strangest 
part of the whole is that the poison af- 
fects neither the mule, the ass, nor the 
goat, nor yet calves while sucking. The 
wild animals, too, appear to possess an 
immunity from ill effects, at least zebras, 
buffaloes, and antelopes are seen feeding 
quietly in the midst of tsétse, although 
here it is possible that death may follow 
after a time, either naturally or by the 
agency of some of the Carnivora, to 
which herbivorous animals generally fall 
victims as soon as their activity dimin- 
ishes. The apparent inadequacy of so 
insignificant a cause as the bite of a small 
fly to produce such terrible effects, and 
of such an anomalous character, made 
some of the party imagine that the mis- 
chief must be caused by some poisonous 
plant. But one of them settled that 
point by riding a horse up to a small hill 
infested by the insect, and remaining 
only long enough to take a view of the 
country and catch some specimens of 
tsétse on the animal, which was not suf- 
fered to graze. In ten days the horse 
was dead. The adventure we have just 
related cost Dr, Livingstone forty-three of 
his own oxen. Fortunately, they lasted 
out till he reached Sebituane, who re- 
ceived him with a warm welcome, but 
added, ‘‘ Your cattle are all bitten by the 
tsétse and will certainly die; but never 
mind, I have oxen and will give you as 
many as you need.” Yet the animals 
had been carefully watched, and while 
under the superintendence of the travel- 
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lers scarcely 2 score of flies had ever set- 
tled on them. 

The chief whom our traveller had with 
such difficulty reached was not destined 
long to enjoy that intercourse with white 
men which had been the wish of his 
heart. He fell ill of inflammation in the 
lungs originating in a former wound, 
and died—* the best specimen of a na- 
tive chief,” says Dr. Livingstone, “ that 
I ever saw.” Ac his death the chieftain- 
ship devolved, according to his desire, on 
a daughter, who was absent twelve days’ 
journey to the north. Altogether there 
was asad fatality about the expedition. 
The Makololo (Sebituane’s subjects) had 
only the year before commenced the slave 
trade. .Except for the obstacles thrown 
in his way by Lecheelatébe, the chief on 
the banks of the Lake Ngami, to which 
we have adverted, Dr, Livingstone would 
have arrived in time to prevent such a 
misfortune. The seducers were the Mam- 
bari, a tribe near Bihé (lat. 12° 30’, long. 
17°,) who had been accustomed to trade 
with the Barotse, a negro race whose 
country the Makololo and their chief had 
conquered. From the time of the con- 
quest the sale of children was forbidden, 
but unfortunately, in 1850, the Mambari, 
after a long interval, returned with a 
number of old Portuguese guns. Sebi- 
tuane had only recently come out victor 
from a contest for actual existence with 
a Caffre tribe beyond the river Zambesi, 
and thought these guns would be excel- 
lent in any future invasion of his ene- 
mies, He offered cattle or ivory, but the 
traders would take nothing but boys of 
fourteen years of age. The temptation 
was great, and eight old muskets were 
secured in exchange for as many Barotse 
youths. The Mambéri now ventured on 
a further step. They proposed a foray 
against some tribes to the eastward, on 
the conditions that while the Makololo 
were to keep all the cattle, they should 
have the human captives as a recompense 
for the loan of their guns. Two hundred 
slaves were the produce of this wicked 
affair, and, worse still, the Makololo, in 
the course of the expedition fell in with 
some Arabs from Zanzibar, who gave 
them three English muskets in return 
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for about thirty of their captives. Thus 
a tribe, hitherto uncontaminated by the 
horrible traffic in human flesh, was 
brought into communication with slave- 
markets both on the Eastern and West- 
ern Coasts of Africa. The ice was bro- 
ken, and the following year Dr. Livings- 
tone found many of the Makololo gentry 
clothed in baize of different colours and 
cotton prints, all purchased by the sale 
of their own serfs, To stop the evil only 
one course was now feasible, and that 
was by opening up a highway from the 
coast into the centre of the country, to 
supply those very goods which had been 
obtained by slave dealing, in direct ex- 
change for ivory and other products of 
the country. To this object Dr. Living- 
ston proposed to devote himself. Mamo- 
chisane, the daughter of the deceased 
chief, inherited her father’s partiality 
for the white men. The last words he 
spoke had been an expression of kind- 
ness to one of the doctor’s children, and 
now his successor sent the travellers per- 
mission to visit any part of her domin- 
ions they pleased. Availing themselves 
of this, the doctor and his companion, 
Mr. Oswell, were rewarded in the end of 
June, 1851, with a view of a magnificent 
river, with a deep channel, from three 
hundred to six hundred yards broad, al- 
though seen at its lowest. This was the 
Zambesi, which falls into the sea at about 
lat. 19° on the eastern side of Africa, 
and which the Portuguese charts had 
represented as rising considerably to the 
east of the point (lat. 17° 31’ 387’, long. 
25° 13’ E.,) where it showed itself roll- 
ing a body of water of such magnitude. 
Here, it was obvious, the most favourable 
conditions presented themselves for the 
solution of the great social problem. Here 
was a highway ample enough for any 
amount of commerce.. Was it also con- 
tinuous? To all appearance it promised 
a direct communication with the Indian 
Ocean on the east, and on the west the 
means of water carriage to some point 
not far distant from the valley of the Co- 
anza. The paramount chief on its banks 
was favourable to the opening of the 
trade for which it offered facilities. Eve- 
rything seemed to recommend the reso- 
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lution at which our traveller arrived, to 
return to the Cape, send his family to 
England, and, freed from the impedi- 
menta which wife and children involve, 
even when, as in the case of a mission- 
ary's family, they are “to the manner 
born,” to explore alone the new region 
that offered itself. 

In estimating the amount of difficulty 
surmounted by Dr. Livingstone in the per- 
formance of his great exploit—the cross- 
ing of the entire continent of South Trop- 
ical Africa—the reader must not forget to 
take into account the hardships he was 
compelled to undergo in reaching the base 
of his operations, Linyanti, the capital of 
the friendly chief of the Makololo, with- 
out whose support all progress to the 
north would have been hopeless. To ar- 
rive at this place from Kuruman—itself 
the frontier station of missionary enter- 
prise when he first went to Africa—occu- 
pied him more than six months, although 
no longer encumbered with wife and chil- 
dren. On arriving in latitude 19°16’ he 
was brought to a stand-still by African 
fever. All his party, except himself and 
@ Bakwain boy, were laid up by it. For- 
tunately, two or three days before he fell 
in with a number of bushmen, who pro- 
ved very serviceable in his emergency. 
The boy managed the oxen and the doc- 
tor attended to the sick, keeping the Bush- 
men in good humour by going out occa- 
sionally with them and shooting a zebra, 
or buffalo. Sickness was not the only 
danger to be apprehended. The luxuri- 
ant growth of the grass in the hot wea- 
ther succeeding the rains always has a 
peculiar effect on draught oxen. They 
become uneasy from fear of surprise by 
wild beasts, and one night during the de- 
tention occasioned by the fever, the sight 
of a hyena made the whole of the Doc- 
tor’s cattle dash away into a trackless 
forest in the neighbourhood. The boy 
followed, and nothing was seen of either 
during the whole of the next day and 
night. On the morning of the following 
day, which was a Sunday, the lad return- 
ed, bringing about 40 head with him. He 
had found them late in the afternoon of 
Saturday, and been obliged to stand by 
them as a guard all night in the midst of 
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a region full of wild beasts. ‘It is won- 
derful,” says the Doctor, “how, without 
a compass, and in such a country, he 
managed to find his way back at all.” 
During his last visit to the Cape with 
hisfamily, Dr. Livingstone appearsto have 
received some instructions from Mr. Mac- 
lear, the astronomer there, and to have 
been supplied by him with instruments 
to enable him to lay down the geographi- 
eal positions of important points. These, 
in the latter part of his journal, are fre- 
quently noted ; but in tropical Africa the 
atmosphere is so often clouded that the 
opportunities of taking an observation 
occur very rarely. If the atmosphere 
were generally clear, the intense power of 
the sun by day and the dews consequent 
on the radiation of heat from the earth 
by night would perhaps render theneigh- 
bourhood of the equator literally unin- 
habitable. Even as it is, the description 
of the heat is something fearful. At lat. 
20° south the thermometer at the surface 
of the ground in the sun marked 125° 
Fahrenheit. When the bulb was sunk 
three inches below the surface it rose to 
128. The hand cannot be held on the 
ground, and even the horny soles of the 
natives’ feet must be protected by sandals 
of hide. The water in the ponds at the 
surface is 100°, but the thirsty traveller 
contrives to get a cool draught by taking 
advantage of the fact that fluids do not 
readily conduct heat downwards. He 
walks into the middle and lifts up the 
water from the bottom with his hands. 
In order to reach Linyanti without 
passing through the region of the ¢sétse, 
the poisonous fly which is so fatal to cat- 
tle, Dr. Livingstone pursued a course di- 
rectly north, This involved a great deal 
of pioneer’s work, for the route lay 
through a thick forest, and the feebleness 
of his eonvalescent companions threw the 
duty of felling trees chiefly upon their 
master. Here he was again fortunate 
enough to fall in with some Bushmen, 
who showed him a pool of water when 
his own stock was exhausted, and assist- 
ed him in recovering his oxen, which 
again had run away ina fright, this time 
oceasioned by a lion. The lion has a 
great dread of Bushmen, who track him 











after he has made a full meal, and shoot 
him with poisoned arrows. The poison 
is made of the entrails of a small cater- 
pillar, called Ngwa. A very small por- 
tion introduced into a scratch acts like 
morbid matter in dissection; but the 
agony is so great that the person wounded 
becomes a raging maniac, and flies from 
human habitations. The effects on the 
lion are no less terrible. He is heard 
from far off moaning in distress, and in 
his rage bites the trees and ground. The 
Bushmen cure a poisoned wound by rub- 
bing fat into it, and explain their mode 
of treatment by saying that “the Ngwa 
wants fat, and when it does not find it in 
the body, kills the man.” 

At last, after many other perils, Dr. 
Livingston arrived at Linyanti on the 23d 
of May, 1853. The whole population, 
consisting of some 6,000 or 7,000 souls, 
turned out to welcome him. Sekeletu, 
the son of the deceased chief Sebituane, 
a young man of 18, no less friendly to 
the English than his father had been, re- 
ceived the party in what is considered 
Royal style. A number of pots of beer 
of the country were set before them, and 
the Court Herald, an officer of considera- 
tion but very various duties, stood up, 
and, after many antics,—for there is 
Court etiquette even in Central Africa,— 
roared out the appropriate forms of re- 
ception at the top of his voice, “ Don’t I 
see the white man? Don’tI see the com- 
rade of Sebituane? Don’t I see the fa- 
ther of Sekeletu? We want sleep (peace 
from war); give your son (Sekeletu) sleep, 
my Lord.” Indeed, the position of Seke- 
letu was not a very safe one. Ilis father 
had appointed Mamochisane, his half- 
sister, to succeed; and another near rela- 
tive named Mpepe was very anxious that 
she should continue in the chieftainship, 
while he himself exercised all real power 
under her name. But Mamochisane 
struck a death-blow to the intriguer’s 
hopes, She insisted on resigning her dig- 
nity in favour of her half-brother; and 
the discontented Mpepe, foiled in his 
scheme, retired to Nariele, the capital of 
the Barotse, who are a people subject to 
the Makololo tribe, and was there believ- 
ed to be practising magical arts for the 
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purpose of causing the destruction of the 
young chief. In fact, he had built a hut 
for this wicked purpose in the time of 
Sebituane, who appears to have attribu- 
ted his own death—really brought on by 
smoking a pernicious narcotic—to the 
mischief brewed in the witch-hut. But 
the villain now resorted to means much 
more formidable than sorcery, in order to 
attuin his ends. Influenced by the slave- 
dealing tribes whose interests had been 
menaced by the policy of Sebituane and 
his son, he determined to take off the lat- 
ter by assassination. The attempt was 
made while Dr. Livingston was on a tour 
with the intended victim a few weeks af- 
ter the reception just mentioned, and his 
presence appears most providentially to 
have been the obstacle to its success. 
Mpepe paid the penalty of his guilt with 
his life; but the ferment which his death 
caused among the Barotse, through whose 
country Dr. Livingstone’s intended route 
lay, had the effect of inducing him to re- 
main some time longer at Linyanti. 

This town, which our traveller made 
the base of his future expeditions, having 
acquired such influence with its people 
and chief as to be able to command all 
the assistance it was in their power to 
render him, lies upon a river of consider- 
able magnitude named Chobe. It is one 
of the affluents of the Zambesi, into which 
it falls after a very tortuous course of 
more than 200 miles below the town, 
bringing with it most of the drainage of 
an area comprised between the parallels 
of latitude 13° and 18°, and the meridians 
18° and 23°. The point at which it en- 
ters is a little below Sesheke, where the 
Doctor first caught sight of the Zambesi, 
This stream it was his intention to pur- 


_ sue upwards until it should bring him 


into the vicinity of the western seaboard. 
His friends the Makololo now put a ques- 
tion which the formidable nature of his 
proposed task rendered a very pertinent 
one :—*‘ In the event of your death, will 
not the white people blame us for having 
allowed you tu go away into an unhealthy, 
unknown country of enemies?” ‘To ob- 
viate their fears, the Doctor proposed to 
leave “‘a book” with them, which, if he 
did not return, was to be sent to Mr, 
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Moffat, and would perfectly justify them 
in the eyes of his countrymen. The 
“ book”’ was, as may be supposed, a vol- 
ume of his journal, and it is an unfortu- 
nate circumstance that this care for the 
reputation of the Makololo was the cause 
of its being lost to its writer; for as he 
was long without being heard of, the vol- 
ume was de.ivered by Sekeletu to a tra- 
der, and all subsequent trace of it lost. 
The fears of the Mukololo were certainly 
justified by the personal condition of their 
guest, no less than by the dangers of the 
country he was about to traverse. He 
had suffered from an attack of fever since 
his arrival among them, and, although he 
had recovered, his bodily weakness was 
still considerable. One manifestation of 
this was a strange giddiness when he 
looked up suddenly to any celestial ob- 
ject; everything seemed to rush to the 
left, and if he did not catch hold of some 
object he fell heavily to the ground. Yet 
in this condition, the best season for tra- 
yelling having arrived, he determined to 
set out with the resolution “to succeed 
or perish in the attempt to open up this 
part of Africa.” Ile had with him 27 
natives, subjects of Sekeletu, of whom 
two were genuine Mukvlolo, and the rest 
natives of other parts of Central Africa. 
For his people he tovk three muskets, and 
a rifle and double-barrelled smooth bore 
for himself, a small Gipsy tent just large 
enough to sleep in, a sheepskin mantle as 
a blanket, and a horserug as a bed. A 
Bible, nautical almanac, and set of loga- 
rithmic tables, a sextant, thermometer, 
chronometer watch by Dent, of the Strand, 
and two compasses constituted his theolo- 
gical and scientific apparatus, unless we 
should include in the one or the other a 
magic lantern, which was found exceed- 
ingly useful on several occasions. De- 
pending for subsistence mainly on the 
supply of game, and anxious to lighten 
his baggage as much as possible, he took 
only about 201b. of beads to barter for 
food in case of necessity, and about the 
same quantity of coffee, tea, and sugar. 
One very curious provision must not be 
forgotten. A tin canister, about 15 in- 
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ches square, was filled with spare shirt- 
ing, trousers, and shoes, reserved to be 
put on when the party should reach civi- 
lized life. 

On the 11th of November the travellers 
left Linyanti in canoes furnished by Sek- 
eletu, who had also made provision for 
their hospitable reception as far as his in- 
fluence extended. After sailing into the 
Zambesi, which here goes by the name of 
Lecambye,* they ascended that river as 
far as the falls of Gonye, where they ar- 
rived on the last day of November. The 
river above the falls runs through a com- 
paratively narrow valley,inhabited by the 
Barotse, the tribe which has been men- 
tioned as subject to the Makololo. They 
are a race of boatmen, and traces of their 
occupation appear in their large deep 
chests and broad shoulders, while the 
lower extremities are much less develop- 
ed. For several miles below Gonye the 
river is confined within a narrow space of 
not more than 100 yards; the conse- 
quence is that in time of flood it rises no 
less than fifty or sixty feet there, and at 
all times runs in a bviling current. On 
arriving at this point the canoes were 
slung on poles and carried on the shoul- 
ders of the natives pust the falls. The 
expedition proceeded prosperously, and 
everything appeared couleur de ruse, with 
the exception of one circumstance which 
might have proved fatal to the whole ob- 
ject of the expedition. “A subordinate 
official of Sekeletu, named Lerimo, had 
made a foray with a party of his Mako- 
lolo countrymen to the north in the very 
direction in which Dr. Livingstone was 
going. The influence which the Doctor 
had acquired shows itself most strikingly 
in the circumstance that, although this 
outrage had taken place with the full 
sanction of the headman (or vice-chief ) 
of the Barotse, he was able to prevail 
upon Seke etu’s mother to disown the act 
of the indisereet officer and return the 
captives which had been made in the ill- 
starred expeditiun by his own hand. Thus 
he was enabled to turn the very misfor- 
tune which threatened to frustrate his 
plans into a confirmation of the message 





* Both words simply mean “river” in different local dialects. 
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of peace on earth and goodwill towards 
men, which it was his object to proclaim. 
Still, on arriving 30 or 40 miles north of 
Libonta (lat, 14°597), the frontier town of 
the Makololo, he thought it prudent to 
wait and see the result of the explanato- 
ry message which was sent, together with 
11 of the captives, to Makoma, the chief 
whose subjects they were. This caused 
some delay, but the game in the neigh- 
bourhood was abundant, and the party 
fared sumptuously. Dr, Livingstone has 
a personal dislike to the hunter’s occupa- 
tion, but was compelled to cater for the 
rest on account of the inability of his 
companions to take a decent aim, They 
were nervous at the flash in the pan, and 
wanted him to give them “gun medi- 
cine,’ without which no native of Cen- 
tral Africa expects to be able to shoot 
straight. Tosave hisammunition, which 
his companions would have entirely wast- 
ed in learning, the Doctor was compelled 
to do all the shooting himself, and this 
necessity involved other inconveniences 
besides the shock to his feelings. At an 
early stage in his career, he was bitten by 
a lion in the right shoulder (an incident 
of which he gives a very graphic account), 
and, a false joint having formed, he was 
ever afterwards compelled to shoot from 
the left shoulder, with less certainty of 
aim than before. The dislike of inflict- 
ing pain upon animals seems to have in- 
duced him to study the circumstances un- 
der which the deathshot may be delivered 
most certainly ; and he relates some curi- 
ous facts bearing on this subject. Ilis 
theory is, that a shock on that part of the 
system to which most nervous force is at 
the time directed proves most fatal. ‘I 
have seen a rhinoceros,” he says, ‘‘ while 
standing apparently chewing the cud, 
drop down dead from a shot in the stom- 
ach, while others shot through one lung 
and the stomach would go off as if little 
hurt.” But, to make quite sure of the 
rhinocerus, either black or white, the 
hunter should creep carefully through the 
bushes on the animal’s lee-side, a most 
important point, which is ascertained by 
throwing up a pinch of dust every now 
and then, to within about 20 yards, then 
sit down, rest his elbows on his knees, and 


aim slanting a little upwards at a dark 
spot behind the shoulders, and his game 

at once falls stone dead. If, in the anxi- 

ety to keep himself concealed, the sports- 

man should inadvertently get to wind- 

ward of his quarry, he would be furth- 

with charged by the creature. Indeed 

this is not his only peril. Dr. Livingstone 

relates a story of a man who, while stalk- 

ing a rhinoceros, happened to look around 

and saw to his horror that a lion was 

stalking him ; he only escaped by spring- 

ing up a tree like a cat. When the breed- 

ing impulse is upon these animals, and a 
man happens to pass to windward of 
them, both lion and lioness will rush at 
him, but under ordinary circumstances 

Dr. Livingstone asserts that the lion is a 
cowardly animal, and: never attacks a 
man except stealthily, unless wounded. 

A very curious peculiarity about him is, 

that at the very last he will not make an 

attack where he sees anything to produce 
the suspicion of a trap. A horse belong- 
ing to Captain Codrington ran away,, but 
was stopped by the bridle catching a 
stump. Ile remained a prisoner during 
two days, and when he was found the 
whole space round was marked by the 
footprints of lions, which had evidently 
been afraid to attack the haltered horse 
from the fear that the whole thing was a 
snare. It is a common belief that the 
lion when he has once tasted human flesh 
prefers it to any other, but the real state 
of the case is that a man-eater is always 
an old lion, who has grown too infirm to 
catch game ; he resorts to villages for the 
sake of the goats, and if a woman or 
child happens to go out they fall a prey 
too. This being his only source of sub- 
sistence, he of course continues it until 
the villagers despatch him—a work of lit- 
tle difficulty. 

On the 27th of December Dr. Living- 
stone arrived at the confluence of the Lee- 
ba and the Lecambye (lat. 14° 107 2-7, 
long. 23° 35’ 40°”), and thence sent to 
another chief living nearly due east, to 
whom also he had some captives to re- 
store. This chief, Masiko, was said to be 
in the habit of seizing all orphans and 
others of his own tribes who were with- 
out powerful protectors and selling them 
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to the Mambari slave merchants for ex- 
portation by the west coast. The Doctor 
sent him a message, “that he was not so 
wise as his father, who had wished to 
govern men, whereas he, Masiko, by sell- 
ing his people showed his desire to gov- 
ern wild beasts only.” He then proceed- 
ed up the Leeba as far as the influx of the 
small stream Makondo (lat. 13° 23” 1277), 
where he arrived on the Ist of January, 
1854, amid heavy rain, the season for 
which had now fairly set in. This is the 
point at which the Mambari cross the 
river on their way to Masiko, and one of 
Dr. Livingstone’s men picked up a bit of 
steel watch-chain of English manufacture, 
which had been brought thither by them. 
The Mambari are enterprising merchants, 
and bring Manchester cottons into the 
very heart of Africa. The natives, in 
their wonder, cannot believe them to be 
the work of mortal hands; and the infor- 
mation acquired from the Mambari on 
the subject is not likely to enlighten their 
minds, however it may satisfy their curi- 
osity. The English manufactures are 
said to come out of the sea, and the beads 
to be gathered on its shore. The Doctor 
tried to correct this impression, but appa- 
rently with little success. To explain to 
savages the production of a manufacture 
by a description of machinery is a strik- 
ing example of the principle obscurum 
per obscurius, The objection was obvious 
—‘ How can the irons spin, weave, and 
print so beautifully ?” 

Dr. Livingston left the river at this 
point, and continued his journey by land 
through the country of the Balonda. He 
had at last got among the real negroes, 
with wool on their heads and bodies, thick 
lips, flat noses, elongated heels, and very 
dark skins. The Bechuanas are of a cof- 
fee and milk colour, with a European 
frame, and physiognomy. Nothing ap- 
pears to have surprised the Balonda more 
than our traveller’s straight hair. An 
explanation of the phenomenon was sug- 
gested to them by the idea that he, like 
the wonderful fabric, ‘had come out of 
the sea,’ and his own party, unwilling to 
waste so good a joke, afterwards always 
represented him asa merman, whose lank 
locks displayed the effects of the sea wa- 
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ter, which was his natural element. The 
Balonda had at first supposed him to wear 
a wig made of the hair of some animal, 
But a stronger contrast than that of per- 
son was presented by the habits of the 
two races. The Bechuanas have neither 
idols nor any form of public worship, but 
among the Balonda every village has its 
idol, and fetishes are met with at every 
step. Artificial hives are placed in the 
trees and secured simply by a ‘‘ piece of 
medicine” tied to a tree, which effectually 
deters all thieves. When a female chief- 
tain, who received the travellers very hos- 
pitably, was about to cross a stream, her 
confidential doctor, who was in close at- 
tendance with her basket of “‘ medicines,” 
waved some charms over her before she 
ventured on the water. One of the Ma- 
kololo talked rather loudly in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of this basket, and 
was reproved for it by the wizard, who 
himself always spoke in a low voice, glan- 
cing back to the sacred package as if in 
fear of being heard by something inside 
it. The reiative rank of the sexes, too, 
is quite reversed. Sebituane, the Mako- 
lolo chief, had intended his daughter and 
successor to treat the men of his tribe as 
he had treated the women, and select a 
husband for herself at her own discretion, 
But this was so opposed to Bechuana 
habits of feeling that the individual se- 
lected was actually called her wife; and 
the annoyances arising out of the popular 
criticism of this anomalous relation ope- 
rated powerfully in inducing the lady to 
abdicate in favour of her brother Sekeletu. 
But among the Balonda female lordship 
is the most natural of ideas; it seems to 
prevail all across Central Africa north of 
the Zambesi. When Dr. Livingstone 
reached the neighbourhood of the Portu- 
guese settlement on the eastern coast he 
had bargained with a native to be his 
guide in consideration for a hoe. Unfor- 
tunately, the man went to show it to his 
wife, and presently returned, saying she 
would not let him leave her. ‘“ Then 
brink back the hoe,” said the doctor. 
“No, I want it.” ‘“ Then go with us and 
you shall have it.” ‘‘ But my wife won’t 
let me.” One of the party who followed 
him to his hut heard him say to her “ Do 
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you think I would ever leave you?” and 
then, turning to his visitor, “‘ Do you think 
I would ever leave this pretty woman ? 
Is she not pretty ?” Unhappily, this high 
estimation of the fairer sex, although it 
deprives the Teutonic races of their claim 
to the monopoly of gallantry, is not ae- 
companied by any other of the character- 
istics of civilization. The chief who ex- 
ercises a supremacy over the whole of the 
Belonda under the name of Mutiamvo, 
whose residence is at Cazembe (a town 
laid down from the reports of native tra- 
ders somewhere about lat. 10° 30’ and 
long. 27°), appears to be one of the most 
reckless of despots, scarcely, if at all, re- 
moved from the character of an absolute 
maniac. This at least was the case with 
the individual who died just before the 
expelition of our traveller. He had a 
whim sometimes of running a muck in 
his town and beheading all he met until 
he had quite a heap of human heads, 
Occasionally, when he was supposed to 
need some special charm, a man was 
slaughtered for the sake of a particular 
part of his body. If he took a fancy to 
anything in the possession of a stranger, 
he would order a whole village to be 
brought up in order to purchase it by the 
sale of the people. Frequently when a 
slave trader came he would take posses- 
sion of all his goods, and then, after 10 
days or a fortnight, send out a party who 
pounced upon some considerable village, 
killed the headman, and paid for the 
goods by selling all the inhabitants. 
These slave merchants were invariably 
themselves men of colour, generally half- 
caste Portuguese. 

From the time of their leaving the 
Leeambye the course of the travellers was 
northwards until arriving at Lake Dilolo 
(lat. 11° 33’, long. 22° 27”). Thence their 
route took a westerly direction, and in its 
general bearing continued W.N.W., all 
the way to St. Paul de Loanda, on the 
shore of the Atlantic. The goal was 
reached on the 3lst of May, and by the 
successful achievement of the first part of 
his perilous undertaking Dr. Livingstone 
was enabled to do for the geography of 
South Tropical Africa what his illustrious 
fellow-labourer in the field of science, Dr. 
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Barth, had done nearly contemporane- 
ously for the northern portion of the tor- 
rid zone. Both have demonstrated that 
where mountains were traditionally be- 
lieved to exist there is in reality a wide- 
ly-developed system of rivers, which af- 
ford fair promise of access to the interior 
of the country. Lake Dilolo, just men- 
tioned, if most singularly placed. It isa 
natural summit reservoir in the midst of 
an extensive plain, which itself forms the 
watershed separating the affluents of the 
Leeambye, or Zambesi, from a portion of 
the headwaters of the Congo. Its eleva- 
tion above the sea level is no more than 
4,000 feet, and yet, while from its south- 
ern extremity there proceeds one of the 
feeders of the great river which falls into 
the Indian Ocean, there issues from the 
northern end a stream which is an im- 
portant tributary of the Casai, a river 
that, after receiving many contributions, 
unites its waters with another of equal 
magnitude (the Quango) flowing north- 
wards; and the two, after a considerable 
course, during which they receive a fur- 
ther accession of waters from the equato- 
rial regions, at last pour their united 
stream into the Atlantic, under the name 
of the Congo or Zaire. 

Such an achievement as that of which 
we have given a sketch was not to be per- 
formed without much suffering. The 
elevated planes through which the Doctor 
passed were all flooded by the periodical 
rains, and he was constantly wet through. 
One attack of fever followed another, and 
at the time he reached Loanda he was 
more dead than alive, in spite of the 
greatest attention on the part of the Por- 
tuguese settlers for the last month of his 
journey. The Makololo who had ac- 
companied him were treated with no less 
kindness than himself. Their remarks 
on what they saw were extremely curious. 
The sea, of course, struck them with 
amazement. ‘“ We believed,” said they, 
“that what the ancients had told us was 
true, that the world had no end; but all 
at once the world said to us. ‘Iam fin- 
ished; there is no more of me”’” A 
house with two stories had always been 
inconceivable to them. The nearest point 
to which they had arrived was the notion 
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of two huts one on the top of the other, 
and they had then felt puzzled to conceive 
‘how men could live in the upper story 
with the conical roof of the lower one in 
the middle. In describing a house of the 
Doctor’s they said, “It is vot a hut; itis 
‘& mountain with several caves in it.”” An 
English brig-of-war was in the harbour, 
‘and they were invited on board and al- 
lowed to fire off a cannon, Dr. Living- 
stone “improving” the occasion by tell- 
ing them, “That was what the English 
put down the slave trade with.” They 
were also taken to the service in tbe 
church, and remarked, “that they had 
seen the white men charming their de- 
mons,” a phrase identical with one they 
had used on seeing the pagan ritual of 
the Balonda. 

Dr. Livingstone returned to Linyanti 
by the way he had come, with the excep- 
tion of making a detour in a part of the 
central plain in order to avoid some of the 
chiefs who had treated him very ill on his 
way out. He arrived there in October, 
1855, after an absence of nearly two 
years, during which he had undergone 
27 attacks of fever, and perils both from 
man and wild animals. One of the great- 
est of the latter befel him just before his 
arrival in the territory of the friendly 
chief Sekeletu. He had got quite out of 
the way of shooting, but his party hav- 
ing been for a long time without animal 
food, they landed from their canoe one 
day with the determination on his part of 
getting so close that he should not miss. 
The game was a zebra, and he unfortu- 
nately only broke one of the hind legs, 
the loss of which did not hinder the ani- 
mal from going off in a gallop, followed 
by his men. The rest of the story shall 
be told in his own words :— 


“As I walked slowly after the men on 
an extensive plain covered with a great 
crop of grass which was laid by its own 
weight, I observed that a solitary buffalo, 
disturbed by others of my own party, was 
coming to me at a gallop. I glanced 
around, but the only tree on the plain 
was a hundred yards off, and there was 
mo escape elsewhere. I therefore cocked 
my rifle with the intention of giving him 
@ steady shot in the forehead when he 
should come within three or four yards 
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of me. The thought flashed across my 
mind ‘ What if your gun missesfire?’ I 
placed it to my shoulder as he came on at 
full speed, and that is tremendous, though 
generally he is a lumbering looking ani- 
mal in his paces. A small bush and 
bunch of grass 15 yards off, made him 
swerve a little and expose his shoulder. 
I just heard the ball crack there, as I fell 
flat on my face. The pain must have 
made him renounce his purpose, for he 
bounded close past me on to the water, 
where he was found dead.” 


There now remained, in order to com- 
plete the task which Dr. Livingstone had 
imposed upvn himself, the comparatively 
easy achievement of exploring the course 
of the Zambesi eastward to the sea. He 
left Linyanti for this purpose on the 3d 
of November, and arrived in safety al- 
though again weakened by fever, in the 
Portuguese settlement of Tete early in 
the following February. The attention 
he received from the authorities here was 
equal to that which he had experienced 
on the west coast. By their kind aid he 
was enabled to reach Quilimane, although 
in miserable plight from the effects of 
long-continued fatigue and privation upon 
his health, on the 20th of May, 1856, and 
to reap the glory of having, first of any 
European, traversed tropical Africa from 
shore to shore. Our space prevents 
us from giving even a sketch of this last 
journey, but there was one portion in it 
which must be noticed. Important as the 
navigation of the Zambesi is for commer- 
cial intercourse with Central Africa, 
there are several points at which an in- 
terruption occurs from rapids, which ren- 
der the transhipment of goods a neces- 
sity. At one of these the obstacle is 
caused by a wonderful cataract, which, 
putting all circumstances together, is pro- 
bably the most astonishing natural phe- 
nomenon in the world. The whole river, 
which at the time the Doctor saw it was 
nearly at its lowest, pours into a fissure 
of the basaltic rock that forms its bed 
there, and at the bottom is forced to take 
a direction at right angles to its former 
one. The lips of the fissure are only 80 
or 100 feet apart, and the effect to the eye 
is that the whole body of a stream as 
broad as that of the Thames at Limehouse 
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vanishing suddenly in smoke! There is 
an island on the very edge of the fall, 
and to this Dr. Livingstone was conveyed 
in a canoe, and, “creeping with awe to 
the verge, saw that a stream of 1,000 
yards broad leaped down 100 feet, and 
then became suddenly compressed into a 
space of 15 or 20 yards.” 
Without approaching thus near to the 
. gulf, the existence of the river cannot be 
perceived at all. The columns of vapour 
which arise were visible five miles off, 
and the natives, whose awe prevents them 
from going near enough to examine the 
locality, give the place the appropriate 
name of Mosiotunya (‘Smoke sounds 
there.”) Dr. Livingstone conferred on it 
the title of the Victoria Falls, and indul- 
ged in the very pardonable “ vanity” (if 
his own phrase is to be used) of carving 
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his initials and the date of his visit upon 
a tree on the island. But mindful, as he 
habitually was on all occasions, of the 
interest of the children of the soil, he 
also selected a spot upon it suited for his 
purpose, and planted therein about a hun- 
dred peach and apricot stones, and a quan- 
tity of coffee-seeds. The continual mois- 
ture from the spray furnishes a security 
for the proper irrigation, and if it only 
escapes the ravages of the hippopotamus 
there seems every prospect that our trav- 
eller’s little nursery will be, as he hopes, 
the parent of all the many gardens which 
will come into existence in this new re- 
gion, should its resources be rendered 
available by means of the discoveries 
which have rewarded his courage and 
perseverance. 





KING RICHARD. 


While in captivity he wrote the Sirvente: La! nus homs pris ne dira sa raison: of which the 


following is a translation. 


If a poor prisoner may not tell his wrong 
But in the plaintive dialect of grief, 
He may beguile his weary soul with song. 
Friends have I; but they yield me no relief. 
For want of ransom these two winters drear 
I pine imprisoned here. 


Let them al] know :—my men, my barons proud, 
English or Norman, or my Gascons bold, 
There is not one so poor in all the crowd 
Whose dungeon to unbar I’d spare my gold: 
Yet none shall I reproach with words severe, 
Though pining captive here. 


A captive hath no friend: all human ties 
Break in the hour of trial and of need. * 
Men love their treasure more than him who lies ; 
Far and forgotten: yet let them take heed; 
How tarnished their fair honour would appear 


If I should perish here! 
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Friends whom I loved, and whom my heart loves still, 
Trust me, that heart, whate’er its faults, was true, 
Silver and gold, as chance and fortune will 
Their transient vicissitudes pursue : 
But to you all the unfaltering faith is clear 
Of the lone captive here. 


You my proud foes, whose hearts have grown so vain, 
The day of retribution is at hand, 
Wait for the end; for we shall meet again. 
Ay, tell them so, Caryl and Readybrand, 
My troubadours, who mourn with grief sincere 
The captive pining here. W. R.z 


4-<& 
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The noble Equestrian Statue of Wash- 
ington by Crawford has been safely placed 
upon its pedestal in the Capitol grounds of 
our city, and awaits the day of its inaugu- 
ration, which has been fixed for the 22d 
of the present month. All ‘the arrange- 
ments for this interesting ceremony have 
been perfected, and we have every confi- 
dence that the proceedings will be worthy 
of the work as a glory of art, of the State 
of Virginia whose munificence has caused 
it to be made, and of the fame of the il- 
lustrious man to whom it has been erected. 
As we write, the closely fitting garment 
of canvass which the Hollanders placed 
over it, has just been removed and the 
Statue stands in the full majesty of its grace- 
ful proportions impressing every one with 
its power. The interest taken in it by 
our citizens has been daily manifested 
by’ the crowds which have gathered 
around the base. This interest will reach 
its culminary point on the approaching 
anniversary of Washington’s birth, when 





to the roar of artillery and the strains 


of the trumpet, saluted by lofty eloquence 
and tuneful poetry, the Statute will be 


finally exposed to view, and after that it 
will subside from the intense enthusiasm 
‘of the moment into a lasting admiration 
‘and a grateful pride. 

Since the raising of the Statue we have 
‘been furnished with a letter and a poem 
that refer to it, both of which we have 
great pleasure in laying before our readers. 
The letter is from John G. Chapman, Esq., 
the distinguished American artist, and is 
addressed to the Governor of Virginia. It 
narrates with feeling and spirit the circum- 
stances attending the execution of the 
Statue by the lamented Crawford, and will 
be read with delight— 


Rome, 135 Via del Babuino, 
Dec. 26th, 1857. ; 
My Dear Wiss: 
I address you in the confidence of our 
old friendship, and as I should have done 
some twenty years or more ago, ina matter 
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which concerns me much—not as touch- 
ing my individual interests, as the world 
goes, but for the love I bear the memory 
of a very dear friend. Were the Gover- 
nor of Virginia another I should ask your 
aid and interest in the matter, and rely 
upon your introduction for favourable ac- 
ceptation. Allow me, therefore, to disem- 
barrass myself of your official position, at 
least so far as a more ample explanation 
of the motive, and perhaps apology, for 
this communication might under other cir- 
cumstances be required. 


Rumours have reached me of difficulty 
likely to occur from misapprehension of 
the condition in which the work for the 
Washington Monument was left by my la- 
mented friend Crawford which forbid my-si- 
lence upon the subject, to you at least, whom 
I can address with confidence ; conscious 
that whatever influence or action you may 
be called upon to exercise in relation there- 
to, justice to the memory of Crawford will 
be secured by placing you in possession of 
the truth of the matter. 


Of all the facts in relation to the pro- 
gress of this work, from its commencement 
to the present time, there is possibly no 
one who can speak more confidently—none 
to whom Crawford more freely communi- 
cated his views, and to whom the means 
by which they were carried into effect are 
better known. I consider it therefore a 
debt which I owe to his memory, as well 
as an obligation to you, that I should as- 
sume the correction of any obvious mis- 
representations in relation thereto that 
have been or may be promulgated. 


The interest that I have felt in this no- 
ble work has not been incited by the fact 
alone of its achievement being entrusted 
to one in whose professional services I 
have felt the concern of a long and sin- 
cere friendship. The manner in which it 
was undertaken and carried forward by 
our State, the little boasting, and talk, and 
ado, that was made about it—the frank 
and honourable good faith in which it was 
confided to an artist in all respects worthy 
and capable of its achievement, evince 
that Virginia, in the impulse to confer 
honour on her illustrious dead had assumed 
a consistent elevation of sentiment, and 
liberality of action, worthy of them and 
of herself. I own it took me by happy 
surprise—for I have known so much of 
different ways of public dealing in matters 
of art in America, that I was scarcely pre- 
pared to find that the Old Dominion had 
escaped the contagion of commercial bar- 
gaining for art with artists. I never felt so 
strongly the pride of my claim of birth- 
right to her, as when she thus proved that 
she still maintained the integrity of her 
ancient character, and set an example to 
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our States and public, which in the history 
of art will place her forever in a promi- 
nent and honourable position. 


Crawford felt this; and with it a deep 
sense of responsibility arising therefrom. 
I can bear witness to the noble ambition 
which it prompted to the utmost exertion 
of his genius, and to the untiring industry 
and ardent zeal in the execution of his 
task which it elicited; and had his fa- 
culties and life been spared but a few 
months, even weeks, longer, the power of 
successful completion of the Washington 
Monument, in accordance with his well- 
matured design, would have been placed 
beyond hazard. 


On his return last autumn from America, 
although suffering more severely than he 
was willing to acknowledge, or even to be- 
lieve himself, with incipient indications 
of the malady, which has resulted so fa- 
tally, he gave himself at once to the com- 
pletion of the work with even more than 
his accustomed energy. During the time 
of his absence from Rome he had not only 
fully matured his purposes, and well de- 
digested all the means and details of their 
execution, but had fortified and refreshed 
his strength by a tour of observation and 
study through Germany, etc., and when he 
returned to Rome he expressed to me the 
relief which he felt in having at last a 
clear conception of his finished achieve- 
ment. Ali that remained to be done was 
to give it reality. When this point was 
reached by Crawford, a work came forth 
from his hand like one of magic. Toil 
and labour with him was in creation—and 
how earnestly he laboured, how far his fer- 
tile genius and imagination often ventured 
to the utmost limits of the possible, it was 
at times fearful to witness by those whom 
love or friendship admitted to his confi- 
dence. The mechanical operations of his 
art were comparatively easy to him. Prac- 
tically familiar with all their details by a 
course of severe study and early training, 
conversant with all the resources of his 
art, quick in the apprehension and prompt 
in the adaptation of expedients, no one 
whom I have ever known could so hap- 
pily and successfully avail himself of the 
labours of others, which he did to an ex- 
tent that, although perfectly allowable, has 
laid him open to unmerited censure by 
some, who have predicated the charge upon 
the seeming, not the truth. If ever man 
did his own work and that faithfully and 
conscientiously, he did. The aid he de- 
rived from others was restricted to the em- 
ployment of the physical labour required 
in the perfection of his works, and the ex- 
tent to which such aid was absolutely ne- 
cessary, in such works as he was engaged 
upon during the last few years of his life, 
must be obvious, even to those not familiar 
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with the means and methods of workman- 
ship employed in plastic production. He 
needed not, and never sought or employed 
aid from incapacity or want of power 
within himself to achieve all that his ge- 
nius prompted. If he appropriated the 
services of other hands they were under 
the “direction of his own superior intelli- 
gence in all relating to his art. This all 
that knew him, as well as I, can answer 
for, and those who may say otherwise of 
him, are ignorant of the truth of his char- 
acter as an artist and a man. 


Before he was stricken down and oblig- 
ed to go to Paris in the hope of receiving 
alleviation, if not remedy, for the malady 
under which he was suffering, the Mason 
and Marshall were put up in large in clay, 
the former very far advanced as would 
have been the latter, but for a catastrophe 
befalling the vessel in which a bust and 
certain materials necessary for its advance- 
ment, were sent from New York, and 
which have only recently arrived. Other- 
wise all the required material, as well 
as the general design of the two were 
fully prepared, and nothing remained to be 
done but to embody them in the finished 
work. All that coneerned him at this pe- 
riod is vividly impressed upon my mem- 
ory by the deep concern which the peril of 
his situation excited, which peril I feared 
was increased by his Jabours—which he 
continued; in spite of all the remonstrances 
of his friends—to the utmost point of phy- 
sical endurance. This period of advance- 
ment in the statues of Mason and Marshall 
having been reached, and his workmen 
fairly started in their labours, with ample 
data to carry them forward, before he be- 
gan the last two required he submitted to 
@ partial operation or rather surgical ex- 
amination of his eye from which he hoped 
relief, or at least to have the extent and 
character of his malady fully ascertained ; 
the unfavourable result of which, however, 
left no other advisable alternative than to 
abandon all other considerations and to go 
t Paris for further medical and surgical 
advice. 

Before he left Rome,he made an attempt 
at the beginning of the figure of Lewis. 
At least I am under that impression from 
the repeated conversations we had on the 
subject of that one of the statues at the 
time—and the anxiety he manifested to get 
to work at it. The costume, which he had 
decided upon, he thought would tell effec- 
tively, and it is deeply to be regretted that 
he was unable to embody the matured con- 
sideration and study he had bestowed upon 
this one of the series. There is in his stu- 
dio a very imperfect commencement of a 

figure that I am certain was intended for 
this statue—but not sufficiently advanced 
to afford intelligible data by which it could 
be carried on by another with any degree 
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of certainty of reaching the original con- 
ception. How his ardent spirit chafed un- 
der the restraint of physical pain and sut- 
fering at this period, I look back upon with 
sad remembrances which will abide with 
me forever. The long and uninterrupted 
intimacy which had existed between us, 
both personal and professional, ripened to- 
wards the close of his life toa degree that 
has left me possibly the power of speaking 
of him, not only as to a knowledge of his 
high character and worth as a man, but 
also of the nature of most, if not of all his 
last professional labours as few others can 
do. I know that at this period, he consid- 
ered both the statues of Mason and Mar- 
shall in a condition to be completed by his 
workmen—and that he was fully prepared 
to go on with the last two of the series 
completing the monument. 


During the past season the Mason has 
been completed and cast in plaster by his 
foreman and the assistants whom he had 
employed in the previous statues, etc., for 
the monument. How fully these men have 
proved themselves conversant with his 
purposes and ideas has been proved by the 
production of, in my humble opinion, one 
of the finest statues of the series, and as 
distinctly marked with the genius of its 
author as any one of them. It is in truth 
a most successful embodiment of charac- 
ter—as decided as that of Henry—and as 
a work of art of even a higher character. 
The statue of Marshall has been advanced 
in the clay, as far as it could be under the 
circumstances, and promises well. Now 
that the bust, etc., has been received, it 
may be speedily completed. It does not 
involve equal difficulties of execution as 
the Mason. Ample provision has been 
left by Crawford, by which his workmen 
may be guided, and the success with which 
they have carried out and realized his de- 
sign in the one case may be taken, I think, 
as reliable premises for that of the other. 
Further, the advice and counse] of the most 
able sculptors in Rome may be readily 
elicited for any required supervision or di- 
rection: for, from the heartfelt sympathy 
that prevails throughout the body of artists 
here, of all nations, in all relating to Craw- 
ford, there is not one who would not cheer- 
fully aid in any way the perfection of any 
work that he has left unfinished. 

We are apt in America to misunderstand 
the meaning of the term workmen, as ap- 
plied to sculptors’ assistants, as well as the 
purposes and manner of their employ- 
ment, and the extent to which their servi- 
ces are requisite and allowable. Such 
men are generally, as they must be neces- 
sarily to be efficient—accomplished artists : 
at least learned and practically familiar 
with all the mechanical operations of their 
art, however deficient they may be in the 
inventive faculties of genius. The very 
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deficiencies which render them incapable 
of original achievement, often constitute 
the qualification by which their services 
are more available as assistants. Such an 
one is Crawford’s foreman—who has been 
for years in his employment, who had be- 
come to him, as it were, an extra pair of 
hands, and almost as obedient to his will 
as his own—one who, under his direction, 
and guided by a clear comprehension of 
his designs would be capable above all 
others of giving them reality, and accord- 
ing to the extent of such data, would be 
the perfection of whatever work of Craw- 
ford he may be employed incompleting. I 
presume, therefore, that there will be no 
desire on the part of Crawford’s family to 
attempt the completion of any work for 
which he has not left ample material, and 
in an available shape. 

Having had no direct communication 
with Mrs. Crawford since the death of her 
husband, I am not advised of her views or 
intentions in relation to the Washington 
Monument, or any other of his works 
which he has left unfinished: but, of this 
I am sure, that she will regard too tenderly 
his reputation and memory, to place in 
hazard the name which he has left to his 
children, his country, and the world, as I 
have heard it pronounced by one of, if not 
the most, eminent of sculptors living, and 
and emphatically approved and accepted 
by his art associates in Rome, of every 
nation, “an honour to any country, or to 
any age.” 

In conclusion, I would add, that gratuit- 
ous as this communication has been on my 
part, it has been induced, in a very great 
degree, as much from a feeling of duty I 
owe to you, as to the memory of Crawford, 
that any misrepresentations which have 
been, or that may be made in reference tothe 
state in which the work for the Washington 
Monument has been left by him, may be at 
once corrected, by placing you in posses- 
sion of the truth in relation thereto. In so 
doing, I have acted upon the impulses of 
what | considered to be a duty to the 
memory of one who was very dear to me 
as a friend—and especially to you, that in 
the truth of the case, your own rightful 
action (of which I confess, old friend, I 


harbor still the jealous feelings of our 
younger days) may be most certainly 
secured. 1 have felt that for the 
first time in our lives, we were placed 
in positions that I could assume the 
privilege of speaking to you of matters 
connected with your public acts, in the 
good faith and confidence of our long 
friendship, and knowledge of each other— 
and, if I have exceeded this privilege, as 
it might be regarded by the world, with 
you at least the motive, as well as the acts, 
will be understood, and if necessary, ex- 
cused. If, on any other point connected 
with the subject, I can answer the require- 
ment of further information, I will give it 
cheerfully, and without reserve. I have no 
selfish ends, or other living friend than 
yourself, to serve in the matter; and I 
feel that I am only doing that which I 
should expect of you, were our positions 
changed, to interpose a timely caution 
against misapprehensions in relation .to 
this business. The Washington Monu- 
ment has been an art-achievement of the 
age—thus far it has been carried forward 
with honour to our State, our country, and 
to the artist by whom it was achieved, 
Let not, I beseech you, a hasty action in its, 
completion tarnish the page that will con- 
clude its history. ‘ 

* ” * . * - . U 


Jno. .G. CHAPMAN. 


With reference to the completion of the 
Monument, we may say here that the se; 
lection of Randolph Rogers, Esq., to exe- 
cute the statues of Lewis and Nelson, and 
finish the ornaments which are designed 
to embellish it, has been approved by the 
friends of Mr. Crawford, and that we feel 
a gratifying assurance of Mr. Rogers’ abily 
ity to give to the entire work its last crown- 
ing touch. po 

The poem to which we have referred is 
from an eminent Frenchman residing in 
Virginia, who comes first of all to lay hig 
little garland upon the Statue of Washing- 
ton. We cannot venture upon a transla- 
tion of so graceful an offering. 


LA STATUE EQUESTRE DE WASHINGTON, 
Au Capitol a Richmond. ' 


Du Pére de la patrie, l'image venereé 


Bientot au Capitol embellira l’entrée, ° 
Son esprit vivifiant, ramenant l’harmonie, " 
Calmera les passions, fera p4lir l’envie; 

Chacun se rappelant son illustre mémoire, 

De servir son pays, reclamera la gloire ; 

Les Tribuns, le senat, s’inspirant de son nom, 

N’auront pas d’autre guide, que la saine raison 





La liberté partout reprenant son empire ' 
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Enflammant touts les cceurs d’un génereux desire 
Retablissant enfin la Concorde et l'Union 


Raffirmera l’empire de |’Old Dominion. 
Ainsi que le soleil aprés un jour d’orage 


Du laboureur inquiet ranime le courage, 
De ses champs dévastés reverdit les sillons 
Et couvre ses guérets d’abondantes moissons. 


De méme pour sa patrie l’illustre Washington 


Aprés deux quarts de siécle cet encore le rayon 
Qui dirige les ceeurs, qui fortifie les ames, 
Console la vertu, dissipe ses allarmes 

Des mechants, des pervers excite les remords 
Et pousse l’honnete Homme Qa réparer ses torts. 
Puisse ce nom si grand conserver son prestige 

De nos politiciens éloigner tout vestige 

Des fils de la patrie ne former qu’un frisseau 

A conserver sans tache son glorieux drapeau. 


20 Janvier, 1858. 


~ We are out of patience with Mr. Thack- 
éray’s “Virginians.” It is not fair, we 
know, to judge a work from the first twelve 
chapters, but there is so much of careless- 
ness and improper freedom already mani- 
fested in these, that we cannot indulge san- 
guine hopes of the residue of the story. 
We mentioned last month the anachronism 
involved in representing Washington as 
affianced to Mrs. Custis at a time when he 
had never seen that lovely and accom- 
plished woman, and when she was actu- 
ally the wife of another man. In the third 
number of the novel this mistake is brought 
into bolder relief, and we have others quite 
as bad to mar the interest of the narrative. 
«Mr. Franklin” is introduced to us as visi- 
ting Williamsburg just before Braddock’s 
expedition, for which there is no historical 
authority, and the Governor is made to ride 
over with a large retinue from Williams- 
burg to Madame Esmond’s in Westmore- 
fand to a dinner party, as if the two places 
were within easy distance of each other. 
Colton’s or Mitchell’s map of Virginia, 
may Captain John Smith’s chart of the 
country, would have protected the novelist 
against such a geographical blunder. But 
these faults are trivial compared with the 
liberty taken by Mr. Thackeray in hurry- 
ing Washington into a couple of duels with 
a pair of drunken youths, which, though 
arrested before an actual exchange of shots 
with either party, place our venerated hero 
gn a somewhat ridiculous position. Mr. 
Thackeray should never have ventured 
upon bringing Washington into his story 
farthcr than to permit him to cross the 


stage and be no more seen. It has been 
said that the author of Waverley has set 
him the example of employing great men 
as characters in fiction, but Sir Walter nev- 
er had to deal with but one personage as 
august as Washington, and then he forebore 
to puta word in his mouth. Our readers 
will recollect the passage in “ Kenilworth” 
where the Earl of Leicester at Greenwich 
meets with Shakspeare. Passing from the 
palace to the barge at the river-side, he en- 
counters a crowd of acquaintances. 


“For all the favourite Earl had a bow, a 
smile at least, and often a kind word. 
Most of these were addressed to courtiers 
whose names have long gone down the 
tide of oblivion ; but some, to such as sound 
strangely in our ears, when connected with the 
ordinary matters of hwman life, above which 
the gratitude of posterity has long elevated 
them. A few of Leicester’s interlocutory 
sentences ran as follows : 

“ ¢ Poynings, good morrow, and how does 
your wife and fair daughter? Why come 
they not to court?—Adams, your suit is 
naught—the Queen will grant no more 
monopolies—but I may serve you in ano- 
ther matter—My good alderman Aylford 
the suit of the City, affecting Queenhithe, 
shall be forwarded as far as my poor in- 
terest can serve-——Master Edmund Spen- 
ser, touching your Irish petition, I would 
willingly aid you, from my love to the 
muses; but thou hast nettled the Lord 
Treasurer.’ 

“* My lord,’ said the poet, were I permit- 
ted to explain’— 

“*Come to my lodging, Edmund,’ an- 
swered the Earl—not to-morrow, or next 
day, but soon.—Ha, Will Shakspeare—wild 
Will! thou hast given my nephew, Philip 
Sidney, love-powder—he cannot sleep 





without thy Venus and Adonis under his 
pillow! We will have thee hanged for 
the veriest wizard in Europe. Hark thee, 
mad wag, I have not forgotten thy matter 
of the patent, and of the bears.’ ‘ 

“THE PLAYER BOWED, and the Earl nod- 
ded and passed on—so that age would 
have told the tale—in ours, perhaps, we 
might say the immortal had done homage 
to the mortal.” 


Here we see that while language was 
placed in the lips of Spenser, the great 
master of fiction dared not attribute a sin- 
gle remark to the unapproachable Shaks- 
peare. Might not Mr. Thackeray have 
profitably imitated the wise and modest 
reticence of Sir Walter Scott? 





We have great pleasure in giving a cor- 
ner of our Editor’s Table to the following 
letter with the very beautiful lines which 
accompany it. The author of the lines is 
widely known in Virginia for a command- 
ing pulpit eloquence which, in consequence 
of a bronchial affection, he is no longer 
able to exert, and as widely beloved for 
the exalted piety with which he illustrates 
the Christian ministry. 


Dear Sir,—I read with interest in alate 
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number of the Messenger, your notice of 
Bishop Meade’s old Churches and Fami- 
lies of Virginia. By the permission of the 
author, I send you the following lines by a 
clergyman of Virginia, upon one of those 
old churches, which you perhaps will not 
deem unworthy a place in the Messenger. 

Bishop Meade in his article on Bristol 
Parish, speaks of them as “ exquisite lines,” 
and one of the most finished critics of our 
State, said of them, “I admire the lines 
exceedingly from beginning to end—there 
is no affectation, no mannerism about 
them—the pathos is natural—the simplici- 
ty dignified and solemn where it should be, 
and the imagery is beautiful and worthy 
of the subject. The simile in the 2nd 
verse suggested by the one splintered col- 
umn, is strikingly fine—it has the stamp of 
originality.” The poem is prefaced, in my 
copy, with the following picture of the old 
church, as it appeared atthetime. “ Bland- 
ford has gone to decay, and it is chiefly re- 
markable for the melancholy charm of an 
ivy-embroidered, moss-covered and anti- 
revolutionary church, (whose yardisthe Pe- 
tersburg Cemetery,) at present in the most 
picturesque phase of dilapidation. The 
walls are still standing ; but the roof is part- 
ly gone and creeping ivy hides with its 
mantle the ravages which time has madé. 
Of the two pillars which support a beam 
near the middle aisle, one resting on its 
splintered end is gradually yielding to the 
weight above, &c., &c. 


LINES ON THE OLD BLANDFORD CHURCH, 
By the Rev P. Slaughter, Rector of Bristol Parish Church, Petersburg. 


Lone relic of the past! with awe profound 
And unshod feet, I tread thy holy ground— 

I tremble! By the carol of a bird, 

The falling of a leaf, my soul is stirred: 

A dreadful grandeur seems to shroud this place, 
As tho’ I heard God’s voice, or saw His face! 


Church of my sires! shrine of the sainted dead! 
My heart doth bleed to see thee bow thy head! 
One splintered column holding thee in air, 

Like Jacob leaning on his staff in prayer, 

And uttering blessings with his parting breath 
Ere he sank down into the dust of death. 


And must thou fall, thou consecrated fane ; 

And shall no voice of prayer be heard again 
Within thy courts, where oft, in by-gone days, 
Our fathers worshipped God in hymns of praise, 
Breathing unto the majesty on high, 

The burning words of our old liturgy # 


Standing between the living and the dead, 
Who sleep beneath the sod on which I tread, 
In my fond fancy thou dost seem to me 

The very type of fabled Niobe, 

Who, ancient story tells us, long ago, 

Did weep herself to stone in voiceless woe! 


More costly temples may around thee rise 
To pierce, with taper pinnacles, the skies; 
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Gorgeous with glittering dome and sculptured towers, 
As if the stone had bloomed in giant flowers ; 

And yet not one of these has charms for me, 

Like thy mossed-roof and green embroidery ! 


An indignant Postmaster in this State 
writes to us that the copies of the Messen- 
ger addressed to two gentlemen in his town 
are not taken from the post-office and adds 
—* This is the third time J have gave you 
notice and I hope will be the last.” We 
hope so certainly. The next letter he has 
occasion toaddress to the magazine he will 
oblige us by directing to the publishers, 
and we trust he will not wound their gram- 
matical sensibilities by an improper com- 
bination of the perfect and imperfect ten- 
ses. Bad temper does not excuse bad 
grammar. 


A private letter from Joel T. Hart, Esq., 
the eminent American artist residing in 
Florence, gives us the gratifying assurance 
that the Statue of Henry Clay, which he 
has been commissioned to execute for the 
Ladies of Virginia, is in favorable progress 
and will be ready for shipment, without 
unforeseen accident, by the end of the cur- 
rent year or very early in 1859. A very 
long interval has elapsed since this work 
was committed to Mr. Hart’s hands, and it 
Was natural that some apprehensions 
should be felt in Virginia lest the sculptor 
would never complete it, but the delay has 
been owing to some extent to Mr. Hart’s 
desire, before commencing the figure, to 
perfecta very ingenious machine for point- 
ing, by means of which he hoped to make 
a far finer statue than could be wrought 
according to the old method. The head of 
Mr. Clay has long since been finished by 
Mr. Hart with a spirit and fidelity that we 
have never seen equalled by any statuary, 
indeed, it was the general sentiment in 
Florence, at the time of our visit to that 
glorious city, that the busts of Mr. Hart 
Were unsurpassed even by the antique. 
Two of these, designed for Kentucky (but 
whether ordered by the State or by private 
individuals we know not) and represent- 
ing two of her most distinguished men, 
Wickliffe and Crittenden, we conceived to 
be absolutely faultless. A bustof Mr. Fill- 
more, executed since, has received the tri- 
bute of universal admiration. 





The idea of erecting a Statue to Henry 
Clay, in the capital of his native State, as 
the offering of woman to his genius and 
patriotism, originated with Mrs. Lucy Bar- 
bour of Orange, the venerated widow of 
the late Gov. James Barbour. We trust 
she will live many years to see the statue, 
after it has been placed upon its pedestal, 
recognised as the most fitting souvenir of 
the illustrious statesman of the West and 
one of the happiest expressions of woman- 
ly homage to commanding eloquence and 
incorruptible integrity. 


We owe a salutation to our exchanges 
upon the opening of another year, and we 
have gathered them together upon our ta- 
ble with the view of paying this courtesy 
to each in turn. 

Here is Russell’s Magazine for January; 
let us make it our best bow and congratu- 
late the Editors on the eminent success 
which has attended their efforts to establish 
in Charleston a periodical worthy of the 
high literary culture of that ancient city 
and honourable to the whole South. Cer- 
tainly “ Russell” has abundantly justified 
our confident prediction as to its interest 
and value—but has it met with that gen- 
erous encouragement at the hands of our 
people to which it is so well entitled ? 
We have our fears on this head. We do 
not speak advisedly of its general accep- 
tance, but we know that it has not one 
twentieth part of the number of subscri- 
bers in Virginia that it deserves to have, 
and we do not hear it spoken of in literary 
circles around us as we could wish. In 
South Carolina, they do well to make each 
number, as it appears, the subject of table- 
talk and criticism. The work does not de- 
precate the most searching examination of 
its merits—it rather challenges such exam- 
ination and draws from each reviewer the 
highest encomiums. Why should not every 
Southern man who values polite learning 
and who rejects with scorn the Northern 
taunt that we are intellectually sterile, 
send his name to the Charleston Monthly ? 
There are perhaps thousands among us 
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who read all the leading publications of 
England and to whom literature is a solace 
and a delight, that might derive the high- 
est entertainment from the pages of “ Rus- 
sell” and yet never see it. Would they 
but lend their substantial aid in buiiding 
up this excellent work, it would soon be- 
come an institution in the South, an integ- 
ral part of our civilization, a bulwark of 
strength against hostile assault, and a 
thing to be proud of before the world. 
The number now before us is an admira- 
ble specimen of the magazine, though as 


the publishers neglected to send us our 
regular copy in exchange, we have had to 
procure it from a city bookstore at a late 
hour, and therefore have not had time for 
looking into all its articles. The melange 
of the editorial department is as varied 
and attractive as ever, and its peculiar 
charm in the melodious sonnets of Hayne 
has not been lost. Let us borrow a deli- 
cious one, doubtless addressed to his wife 
and apropos of his poem of “Sappho” on 
which he has been working for some time 
past-— 


If I have graced no single song of mine 
With thy sweet name, they all are full of thee; 
Thou art my May, my Kate, my Madeline: 
But * * * *! ah! that gentle name to me 
- Is something far too sacred for the throng 
Of worldly listeners round me. Yet ev’n now 
I weave a chaplet for thy sinless brow :— 
Wilt thou not wear it? °Tis a passionate song 
Of a deep poet-life; and on it I 
Have wreaked heart, mind, my love, my hopes of fame, 
Yet after all it hath no nobler aim 
Than thy dear praise. Ere many moons pass by, 


When the last gem is set, the crown complete, 


Pll lay a Poet’s tribute at thy feet. 


The Knickerbocker, for which we have 
an especial liking if for no other reason 
than that it enjoys with the Messenger the 
honours of a quarter of a century of use- 
fulness, (old Knick is a few months our 
senior,) comes to us full of pleasant thoughts 
and tender poems, with its “Gossip” as com- 
pact with philosophic fun and genial crit- 
icism as it has been these twenty-five 
years, during which long period so many 
competitors for popular favour, like the 
little insect that dwells on the banks of 
the river Hypanis, have risen and fluttered 
and expired. Old Knick is no ephemeron, 
and will yet live out a dozen periodicals 
that we could name. Who, that has wel- 
comed the venerable gentleman, month 
after month, as we have, since we began 
to read at all, could do without the “ Gos- 
sip?” While we think of it, however, 
let us tell friend Clark that we have enjoy- 
ed his own department of the January 
number all the more because it is free 
from those frequent expletives beginning 
with a d and followed by a dash with 
which he sometimes allows his facetious 
correspondents to dash their contributions. 
We confess we cannot see the point of an 
oath, and we think profanity in general a 


condiment that spoils a literary banquet. 
Surely “no swearing” is one of'the rules 
of the Century Club—wn’est ce-pas ? 
Number Three of the Atlantic Monthly 
permits us to form a clearer estimate of 
the worth of that new claimant for public 
patronage. We like much that is in it, 
Mr. Longfellow’s verses, Holmes’s pleas- 
antries, and the agreeable little novelettes 
that accompany its thoroughly bad re- 
views and its virulent political articles. 
At the North we fear the “ Atlantic 
Monthly” will do mischief, by the insidi- 
ous skepticism that pervades its reflections 
upon literature, and by its atrocious teach- 
ings in respect of the theory and working 
of our Federal Government. Surely, if the 
views of this work are those entertained 
by the whole people of the Northern 
States, the sooner the Union is dissolved 
the better. We cannot even suppose that 
the poets we have mentioned as throwing 
the light of their genius around the irre- 
ligion and the false politics of the “ Atlan- 
tic Monthly” endorse the violent abuse of 
the Southern people in’ which it has al- 
ready so libellously indulged, They write 
for it doubtless because it pays gold for 
gold, and gives the pleasing clink of coin 
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for the musical clink of verse. And we have about them the very atmosphere of 
cannot blame them when they produce Helicon and the sunshine that hangs 
such rhymes as these by Holmes, which around its summit— 


THE OLD MAN DREAMS. 


O for one hour of youthful joy! 
Give back my twentieth spring! 
I’d rather laugh a bright-haired boy 
Than reign a grey-beard king! 


Off with the wrinkled spoils of age! 
Away with learning’s crown! 

Tear out life’s wisdom-written page, 
And dash jts trophies down! 


One moment let my life-blood stream 
From boyhood’s fount of flame! 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life all love and fame! 


My listening angel heard the prayer, 
And calmly smiling, said, 

“If I but touch thy silvered hair, 
Thy hasty wish had sped. 


“ But is there nothing in thy track 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the swift seasons hurry back 
To find the wished-for day ?” 


Ah, truest soul of womankind! 
Without thee, what were life? 

One bliss I cannot leave behind: 
I'll take—my—precious—witfe ! 


The angel took a sapphire pen 
And wrote in rainbow dew: 
“The man would be a boy again, 

And be a husband too!” 


“ And is there nothing yet unsaid 
Before the change appears 4 

Remember, and their gifts have fled 
With those dissolving years!” 


Why, yes; for memory would recall 
My fond paternal joys; 

I could not bear to leave them all! 
I'll take—my—girl—and—boys ! 


The smiling angel dropped his pen,— 
“Why, this will never do! 

The man would be a boy again, 
And be a father too!” 


And so I laughed—my laughter woke 
The household with its noise— 

And wrote my dream, when morning broke 
To please the grey-haired boys. 


A more ponderous and dignified visitor grants us but four interviews during the 
to our sanctum is the North American Re- year. The North American has nota very 
view, which comes with the seasons and wide range of observation, rarely recog- 
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nizing anything in this country out of Bos- 
ton, nor does it address itself often to sub- 
jects of immediate interest, preferring to 
play the part of laudator temporis acti, in 
which respect it might be called the 
“American Retrospective Review ;” still 
we open it always with the assurance that 
we will find something worth reading, 
some gems among the fossils, some gene- 
rous recognition of contemporary genius to 
vary its iterated homage to past greatness. 
None of the Reviews can escape occa- 
sional dulness, and the Edinburgh itself 
sometimes nods. Let it be said of our 
Homer that he is now and then wide awake 
to what is passing around him. Of course, 
we differ widely with the North American 
upon many points, yet we will do it the 
justice to say that its views are never set 
forth in opprobious language or in unrea- 
soning passion. 


A very different publication in this re- 
spect is the Methodist Quarterly Review of 
New York City, which is as malicious and 
vulgar a slanderer of the Southern people 
as the worst abolition newspaper that dis- 
graces New England. The January num- 
ber of this work is a very model of ma- 
lice. There is scarcely an article in it 
into which the writer has not ingeniously 
introduced some libel upon the slave 
States of the Union, while the Editor seeks 
in its concluding pages to surpass all his 
contributors in vituperation. We do not 
undervalue the ability of this periodical, 
but we cannot respect a work which, pro- 
fessing to uphold the Christian system, 
violates the truth while it discards the sa- 
cred law of charity as of no obligation 
whatever. 

We are glad to embrace this opportunity 
of mentioning for the first time a highly-val- 
ued monthly, entitled the “ Historical Mag- 
azine,’ devoted to the History, Antiqui- 
ties, and Biography of America, which 
has just entered upon its second volume. 
It is published in Boston, but it does not 
disdain to push its researches in all quar- 
ters of the country, and has already en- 
listed in its behalf a corps of zealous an- 
tiquarians whose contributions cannot fail 
to illuminate much that is now obscure in 
the Colonial and Revolutionary periods of 
our history. 


There are others among our exchanges 
of which we wished to say a word or two, 
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but we defer our notice of them until some 
future occasion. 


It is our privilege to announce that an- 
other volume of poems may socn be ex- 
pected from the author of “ Leoni di Mo- 
nota”—Mr. James Barron Hope. This 
volume will contain “Lord Rudolph’s 
Courtship,” an elaborate poetical composi- 
tion never yet published, the Poem deliv- 
ered at the Jamestown Celebration, the 
terminal Ode for the approaching Inaugu- 
ration of the Equestrian Statue of Wash- 
ington, and a variety of fugitive pieces. 
It will appear very shortly after a sufficient 
number of subscribers shall have been ob- 
tained to justify the expense of its publi- 
cation; and we cannot permit ourselves 
to doubt that the lists will speedily be 
filled. These lists have been opened at 
the leading Richmond bookstores, where 
we hope every citizen of Virginia who 
visits us on the coming 22d of this month 
will call and enrol hisname. A more pat- 
riotic deed he could not perform than to 
signify in this manner his encouragement 
and appreciation of one whose genius has 
already reflected the highest credit on the 
Old Dominion. We beg our brethren of 
the daily press to notice this announce- 
ment in their eolumns. 


We take a special delight in transferring 
to our Table the subjoined article from the 
Charleston Mercury on Southern Poets. It 
is understood to be from the pen of W. 
Gilmore Simms, who, we believe, conducts 
the literary department of that long estab- 
lished journal. We are glad to reproduce 
it, because it does no more than justice to 
the gifted writers who are mentioned in it, 
and because it shows a generous heart, 
free from everything like envy, in one who 
has himself carried off the first honours 
in poetry as in fiction. South Carolina has 
indeed just cause to feel a pride in her sons 
who have turned from politics to literature 
asa field in which they can render her 
the most acceptable service. 


“SOUTHERN POETS AND POETRY. 


“We have two recently published vol- 
umes of Southern Poetry, which, we trust 
have already found their way into the 
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hands of all readers of taste and feeling; 
all who make any honest pretensions to 
sympathy with Southern genius. We al- 
lude now to the ‘Songs and Poems of the 
South,’ a very beautiful volume, beauti- 
fully printed, of lyrical gushes, flights of 
fancy, and bursts of manly enthusiasm, by 
Judge Merk, of Alabama; and ‘ Alusco,’ 
an Indian narrative, exquisitely descrip- 
tive of Southern woods and forests, and 
their inhabitants, with a variety of other 
pieces, felicitously descriptive of Southern 
objects, by Dr. Wu. H. Simmons, of this 
State. It will be our pleasure hereafter to 
refer to these volumes more particularly. 
It is our pride that both of these gentlemen 
are natives of Carolina. We have pleasure 
also in apprising our readers of other vol- 
umes, either in preparation for, or in rapid 
rogress through, the press. Mr. Howarp 
i. CALDWELL, who made his debut some 
time ago in a very graceful volume, mostly 
lyrical, entitled ‘ Oliatta,’ has nearly ready 
for publication a second volume of the 
same character; but, as is generally be- 
lieved by his friends and admirers, of very 
superior order to the first, which we should 
welcome with all eagerness. He is a 
young poet of great fluency and fine fan- 
cies. Mr. Pavut Hayne, we learn, has been 
for some time engaged on a classical sub- 
ject—‘ Sappho’"—which is ready for the 
press. To those who duly recognize the 
purity of Mr. Hayne’s tastes, the simplicity 
of his plans, the musical clearness of his 
tones, his general symmetry, and strong 
but subdued vein of thought and feeling, 
it will readily be conceived that he must 
be singularly at home in handling a classi- 
cal subject. That of ‘Sappho’ especially, 
so tender, touching, wild, passionate, and 
melancholy, must, in his hands, be suscep- 
tible of the most exquisite uses, and we 
shall be anxious to realize, in perusal, the 
high promise which our knowledge of his 
own genius and of his subject must equally 
inspire. Mr. Henry Timrop, whose deli- 
cate and graceful lyrics have so warmly 
possessed the ears of all those who have 
loving sympathies, and to whom the lan- 
guage of the Poet of Love is still a living 
voice,—he, too, it is understood, has a vol- 
ume in preparation, which we may reason- 
ably look to see from the press sometime 
during the present winter. At all events, 
we trust that all these minstrels will come 
forth, with the birds of our forests, in the 
opening of the coming spring. Here, then, 
almost at the same moment, we have no 
less than five Carolina Poets, prepared to 
prove to the world how prolific in song 
and art is our region, shall we doubt our 
resources in letters, and in the noblest sort 
of letters, with these evidences of endow- 
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ment before us? If God has given the 
singing birds to our race, shall we not en- 
courage them to sing—shall we not geni- 
ally listen, and seek to understand, and to 
appreciate, and love, as well the peculiar 
idiom of each; for each has a voice par- 
ticularly his own? Shall we not feed, 
nourish, and so entertain these sweet sing- 
ers as that we shall have permanent songs 
of our own, with which we may rejoice 
our ears, and gladden, with sweet surprise, 
those of the stranger? Shall we suffer 
them, as we have done of old, to starve 
upon the boughs where they sing, until the 
stranger reproaches us with the lack of 
that very music which we might possess, 
and in the gift of which God has provided 
us most abundantly? Let us amend all 
this, dear readers, and in season, lest we 
lose utterly that fine faculty in art, which 
will surely not linger in the possession of 
any people who set no value upon it. The 
faculty perishes which we do not encour- 
age; and, with the decay of every such 
faculty, we lose a portion of our own se- 
curities asa race. We forfeit a share of 
our permanent guarantees of long life and 
noble distinction. Let each of you, who 
can, make such volumes the proper gifts 
to your young ones at the holiday and other 
seasons. Let each person, having a South- 
ern homestead, make it matter of pride 
that he can show upon his shelves, or his 
centre-table, every work of pure literature 
which has emanated from the mind of his 
own section, so that he may proudly say 
that God has endowed our race as bounti- 
fully as'any other, and here are the proofs 
that we eagerly seek to develope, and to 
use properly his gifts. Only do this, each 
of you, and it will surprise you to see how 
soon you will create a native literature.” 


“The Southern Matron” desires us to 
say that not being able to prepare the Re- 
port of the Mount Vernon Association in 
time for its appearance in the present num- 
ber of the Messenger, she will soon give 
it to the public in the columns of the 
Richmond Enquirer. We rejoice to know 
that the prospects of the Association are 
in the highest degree encouraging. The 
Masonic Fraternity of the Union have re- 
cently become Allies of the Ladies and 
a Bill is now before the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia to authorize the purchase of Mount 
Vernon upon the terms heretofore made 
known by the proprietor. 
















































Tue New American Cycropepia: 4 Popuw- 
lar Dictionary of General Knowledge. Ed- 
ited by’Georce Riptey and Caries A. 
Dana. Volume Il. A—Araguay. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 346 
and 348 Broadway. London: 36 Little 
Britain. 1858. 


This goodly volume inaugurates at once 
the most considerable and commanding 
work that has ever been published in Amer- 
ica. It has been undertaken, we are con- 
fident, with a conscjentious desire to fur- 
nish the great body of American readers 
with a trustworthy source of information 
upon all subjects connected with the pro- 
gress of civilization, and so far has been 
prosecuted with the most gratifying suc- 
cess. The Editors, Messrs. Ripley and 
Dana, are men of large and liberal! scholar- 
ship, exceedingly well qualified for the Ja- 
borious and difficult task of compiling and 
arranging such a work, and though it might 
appear to a Southern reader, from their long 
connection with the New York Tribune, 
that the history, biography, industrial re- 
sources and political philosophy of» our 
balf of the Union would be likely to re- 
ceive little justice at their hands, we are 
satisfied that nothing narrow or sectional 
will be found in the pages of this “ Pop- 
ular Dictionary of General Knowledge.” 
As an earnest of the impartiality with 
which the plan has been carried out up to 
this moment, we may mention that the 
life of Mr. Calhoun which will appear in 
the third volume has been prepared by 
Richard K. Crallé, Esq., and that Mr. 
Simms and other eminent Southern writers 
have been enlisted in the corps of con- 
tributors. In regarding the amount of la- 
bour involved in such a summary of hu- 
man knowledge, the mind is well-nigh 
overwhelmed, and we can only marvel at 
the splendid results that may be attained 
by a systematic division of subjects among 
many litterateurs, and unwearied indus- 
try on the part of those who are to com- 
bine the multitudinous facts and opinions 
into a congruous and useful shape. In the 
volume now before us, there is much new 
and valuable material illustrative of Amer- 
ican affairs which may be sought for in 
vain in any English Encyclopedia, while 
the subjects arising out of the history of 
the Old World have been treated with a 
freshness and spirit that cannot fail to be 
relished by all English readers. The pa- 
pers on Alfieri, Addison, Alma, the Alps, 
Amsterdam, might be adduced in proof of 
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the extent, interest, and aceuracy of the 
foreign department, while those on Ala- 
bama, Annapolis, Aiken, the Alexanders, 
Allston, &c., show the fairness and ampli- 
tude of the Southern biography, geography 
and criticism. We have but one fear in 
relation to this Cyclopedia, and this is, that 
if it is completed with the fulness which 
characterizes the first volume, the editors 
will not be able to fulfil the promise given 
in the Prospectus of bringirg the work 
within the compass of fifteen volumes. 
The letter A is by no means exhausted, 
and it must be borne in mind that facts 
and events as yet in futuro, battles that are 
to be fought, census returns that are to be 
generalized, changes in government that 
are to take place, in the coming eighteen 
months, will have to be chronicled and ar- 
ranged in the concluding volumes. But 
we think the public will not be disposed 
to quarrel with the Messrs. Appleton if the 
work should exceed the limits which have 
been set to it d’avance, The debt of grati- 
tude they have imposed upon the country 
by an enterprise of such magnitude and 
importance will be recognized, we trust, in 
a vast army of subscribers. 





Bacon's Essays: With Annotations by Ricu- 
arp Wuare ty, D. D., Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. From the Second London Edition, 
Revised. New York: C. S. Francis & 
Co., 554 Broadway. Boston: 53 Devon- 
shire Street. 1857. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


The Essays of Lord Bacon are among 
the best emanations of the human intellect. 
They deserve the thoughtful study of all 
who would learn to regulate their lives to 
the order of a sound practical wisdom, 
and to their just comprehension thoughtful 
study is indispensable. A page of Lord 
Bacon is no light reading, but contains 
suggestions which must be pondered and 
which will set in motion trains of thought 
leading to the grandest truths. Archbishop 
Whately is an excellent expounder of the 
sage of Verulam,and his Annotations are 
of the greatest value and significance. The 
American publishers deserve well for hav- 
ing issued his volume in a style worthy of 
its inestimable contents. 





The exquisite holiday edition of Bry- 
ant’s Poems which the Appletons have 
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brought out for the New Year, is something 
for which every lover of the graceful in 
art and the beautiful in poetry should feel 
thankful. The illustrations are mostly de- 
licious, showing the great advance which 
has been made of late years in wood-en- 
graving and the sympathy which the emi- 
nent English artists who executed them 
have felt with the great American master 
of song. We need say nothing, of course, 
of the merits of Mr. Bryant in noticing an 
edition de luxe of his poetical writings. 
Collected in any form these writings have 
a permanent interest, but arrayed in such 
an attractive guise and embellished by 
such tasteful drawings as we now see 
them, they bless us like a glorious land- 
scape or a golden sunset. 


Poems by Exizasetn Barrett Brownie. 
From the last London Edition. Correct- 
ed by the Author. In three volumes. 
New York: C. 8. Francis & Co., 554 
Broadway. 1857. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


A charming copy in blue and gold of the 
complete Poetical works of Mrs. Browning, 
including that striking novel in blank verse 
of “Aurora Leigh,” which has excited so 
much remark in literary circles as the high- 
est embodiment of her genius. We like 
Mrs. Browning and we like her not, “the 
reasons why” we might tell if limits were 
not prescribed to us here, but waiving any 
objections to her peculiar views of life and 
her affectations in composition, we rejoice 
to place so sweet a triplet of volumes upon 
the shelves of our library among the poets 
of the century. 


To Messrs. Ticknor & Fields of Boston, 
we are indebted for several novelties sent 
us through Mr. James Woodhouse. Among 
these the “ Twin Roses” of Mrs. Ritchie, 
would demand an elaborate notice, had the 
volume not been reviewed by a competent 
and distinguished hand in the foregoing 

ages of this number of the Messenger. 
a Jameson’s *Sketches of Art” is ano- 
ther one of those aureo-cerulean duodeci- 
mos which these tasteful publishers were 
the first to issue, and which have become 
so popular. Mrs. Jameson is a genial and 
sympathetic writer and her art-criticisms 
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are worthy of being read by all who would 
form correct opinions upon the esthetic. 
“The Abbot” in two volumes belongs to 
the fine Household Edition of the Waver- 
ley Novels already so frequently mention- 
ed in this department of our magazine. 
The Poems of James Russell Lowell, (in 
two volumes uniform with the cabinet co- 
pies of Longfellow, Tennyson, Massey, 
Leigh Hunt, &c.,) are of various merit, 
some of them informed by a delicate sense 
of beauty, and others characterized by ex- 
cessive vulgarity and by an intense fanat- 
icism. Mr. Lowell belongs to the worst 
clique of anti-slavery agitators, and his ha- 
tred of the South can excite only contempt 
and disgust embodied as it is in rhymes 
that betray the inspiration of the hags rather 
than the muses. A Sonnet to Giddings is 
certainly an unique performance—could 
not Mr. Lowell oblige us with one to Fred- 
erick Douglas? Two works for the juve- 
niles, the one by Mayne Reid, the other by 
Grace Greenwood, and both excellent in 
their way, complete our batch of Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields’ publications for the 
month. Weare glad that the operations of 
so enterprising a house have not been in- 
terrupted at all by the late financial trou- 
bles. 


Tue Curistian Lawyer; or The Claims of 
Christianity on the Legal Profession. A 
Discourse delivered at the Funeral of 
Ricuarp W. Fiournoy, Esq., in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va., 
December Ist, 1857. By Rev. T. V. 
Moore, D.D. Richmond: Macfarlane & 
Fergusson. 1858. 


A more touching and beautiful tribute to 
departed worth we have rarely seen than 
this discourse. Dr. Moore, had he chosen 
the law as a profession, might have won 
its highest honours, and in the views here 
presented of the Claims of the Christian 
Religion upon the legal fraternity, he has 
shown his high appreciation of the dig- 
nity and usefulness of the bar, at the same 
time that he has afforded evidence of the 
attention with which he has studied the 
lives and characters of its most distin- 
guished ornaments. The body of lawyers 
in our city have done well to publish it in 
the handsome pamphlet now before us. 





